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20° SLOPE 
Maximum light utilization, best eye-hand 
co-ordination, natural, relaxed posture— 
for reading, writing, drawing, art work. 





10° SLOPE 
Conventional position—for use when 
less than 20 slope is desired, 


=a 
LEVEL 


Serves as a base to support materials 
for manipulative tasks, group 
discussions, and project work where 
erect sitting is required. 





TOP OPENS WIDE 


For easy access to roomy, sanitary, 
one-piece, die-formed steel book-box. 














Why the “TEN-TWENTY’” Desk Top 


improves teaching results, 


student performance 


A surprising proportion of student ac- 
tivities require close concentration on 
visually centered tasks. The desk top is 
of vital importance because it can either 
help or handicap the student in adjust- 
ing to the various kinds of visual work 
he performs. 

\merican Seating Company’s “Ten- 


mum freedom and ease of visual per- 
formance, with the body in a naturally 
balanced, relaxed posture. To bend the 
body down instead of raising the top te 
the slope position would cause distorted 
posture, and induce strain. For manip- 
ulative work, group discussions, or 
projects requiring erect sitting, the top 
can be placed in level position. 

Only the ““Ten-Twenty” desk top 
meets all the requirements for normal 
vision-function. Wherever it is used, 
teaching and learning become easier and 
more effective. 


American Bopirorm AtpIToRIUM CHAIRS 


a nail Twenty” desk top functions with the stu- 
q dent by providing the best support for 
AX each visual task. For example, by bring- 
ee ing it up to the 20° slope, the student 
” places his reading, writing or drawing 
7 materials in the proper plane for maxi- 
| Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 


School Desks and Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 

















SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 











H Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability, 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


eAmeucan Seating Company 





Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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“Confidence 


eeee 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess—pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


“Molly Grows Up”’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 

“It's So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

“How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?’’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 


November, 1955 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp., Box 5566-11, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 


New 35 mm. film strip, “CONFIDENCE...BECAUSE You Under- 
stand Menstruation” with sound ___ without sound 
Record: 16", 1 Ve Univ. 12“ 


Record Speed desired: Date wanted 


__New 16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up”’ (on free loan) 





Date wanted 

The following booklets: 

——“Growing Up and Liking It!”___‘Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered”’___“‘It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’___“tHow Shall I Tell 
My Daughter?”OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 
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(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S. A.) 








From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Sa 
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Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 








Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 


Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. ‘Veed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars. 





Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products, 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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Directory of Advertisers 


eee ene 28 
American Seating Company ....... C2 
Associated Insurance Service .... ..3] 


Association of American Railroads..4 


ene Ge Bee a... 25 
Community Financial Service ..... 34 
Greyhound Lines ........................ 32 


Harlow Publishing Corporation _30 
Kentucky Engraving Company.......3] 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
RNIN Sicjvciidbenntarnccvapbaenclodess C3 


Personal Products Corporation... 3 


ee al 
Southern Desk Company ........... 24 
Standard Oil Company .................. 27 
Ee | ERT 26 
Tandy Industries ....................... 30 
Teachers Loan Service ............. ..30 
University of Kentucky .................. C4 
WO TI accent inc nnes 30 


Washington National Insurance 
RN siccsocinnisceotadoauis:, 32 


John C. Winston Company ............33 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company ......29 


Calendar of Events 


November 6-12, American Educa- 


tion Week. 


November 10-11, Conference, Na- 
tional Association of Public School 


Adult Educators, NEA, St. Louis. 
November 17-18, FTA Workshop, 


Asbury College, Wilmore. 


November 24-26, Annual meeting, 
National Council for the Social Stud- 


ies, NEA, New York City. 
November 28-December 1, White 
House Conference on Education, 


Washington, D. C. 


December 27-29, Christmas meet- 
ing, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

December 27-30, Annual Winter 
Meeting, National Science Teachers 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Atlanta. 
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Please Note 


FTA Members, 
Read and contribute to the KAFTA 
news column. 
29 of this issue of the Journal. 


Classroom Teachers, 
Don’t miss the opportunity to ob- 
tain free material listed in Yours 
for the Asking, page 30. 


JRC Sponsors, 
You and your pupils should read 
Cargoes of Friendship on page 12. 
It is a report of the fine program 
of the Junior Red Cross. 


Educators, 
Read and consider personally the 
message accompanying Look Up, 
Miss Jones, page 18. 


KEA Members, 
A new service is offered you by 
your KEA. Read page 15 for in- 
formation. 


Officers, Directors 
aud Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Carlos Oakley, President, Morganfield 
April 13, 1956 
Elizabeth Dennis, First Vice President 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 13, 1956 
W. L. Holland, Second Vice President, 
Fulton April 13, 1956 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
June 30, 1956 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
T. O. Thompson, Bardstown..June 30, 1956 
Mrs. Marguerite Fowler 
1207 Larue, Louisville 13....June 30, 1956 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan ............ June 30, 1957 
Miss Sara Rives, Board of Education, 
NSOVING LON osha seer June 30, 1956 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville....June 30, 1956 
Ira Bell, Monticello ................ June 30, 1958 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins .............. June 30, 1958 


Miss Jeannette Pates, 
5 Richmond Avenue, Lexington 
June 30, 1956 
John Henry Boyd, Ex Officio, Barbourville 
April 13, 1956 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 

N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 

The Kentucky School Journal is published 
y the Kentucky Education Association, 

1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 

Kentucky. Telephone: WAbash 2719. 

Miss Lillian Lehman 
ditor 
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EDITORIAL 


Substantial Start 


Kentucky: Grade B plus — Time 
Magazine, September 19, 1955. All 
factors considered, Kentucky has 
made a stumbling but substantial start 
toward ending segregation of white 
and Negro pupils in the public-school 
system . . . — The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, September 18, 1955. 


The report card rating by Time and 
the statement of mild approval by 
Allan Trout in The Courier-Journal 
would appear to indicate that some 
progress is being made toward a 
solution for the segregation-integra- 
tion problem placed in the lap of the 
schools by the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion and subsequent decree. 

In contrast to the “go slow” or “do 
nothing” policies adopted in certain 
other southern states, Kentucky has 
taken several steps in search of a pat- 
tern of possible action and a few paces 
in the direction of actual and immedi- 
ate compliance with the high court’s 
ruling. 

The KEA Leadership Conference, 
held at Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege in August, devoted about one- 
third of its program to a considera- 
tion of the problem of integration in 
Kentucky schools. 

The Kentucky School Boards As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the 
KEA and other groups, sponsored a 
conference on integration in Louis- 
ville in September. More than 150 
superintendents and school board 
members attended this meeting. 

Many local boards of education 
have appointed advisory committees 
and have stimulated PTA’s and 
church and community groups to be- 
gin a study of their own local situa- 
tions, with a view to working out a 
sensible approach to the problem. 

The best information seems to be 
that the burden of responsibility rests 
on the local boards of education. In 
the court decree these boards were 
directed to end segregation within 
a “reasonable time,” with a “prompt 
and reasonable start,” with “deliber- 
ate speed” and in “good faith.” Mind- 
ful of this responsibility, many boards 


6 


» compliance. 


have taken steps to develop a plan of 
The speed with which 
this may be accomplished would ap- 
pear to depend upon the relative num- 
ber of Negroes in a given district. 
Those with only a few can be ex- 
pected to move more rapidly than 
those where the number is consider- 
able. 

There are a few districts, however, 
that despite a large Negro enrollment 
have taken forthright steps to end 
segregation. A successful experience 
in these districts will go far in setting 
examples for action in other districts 
where the school board and the com- 
munity are more reluctant to move. 
To date, there have been no reports of 
significant difficulties and some peo- 
ple predict there will be none. 

One gets the general impression 
that there are no serious misgivings 
about the eventual integration of 
white and Negro children within the 
same classroom. Enough of this has 
been accomplished without incident to 
indicate its probable success. What 
does bring up misgivings, though, is 
the matter of employment of Negro 
teachers once the all-Negro schools 
no longer exist. 

Many superintendents and board 


‘members are apprehensive of the re- 


action of white parents if Negro 
teachers are assigned to white or 
mixed classes. The problem becomes 
especially ticklish when the Negro 
teacher is better qualified than some 
of the white teachers. This appears 
to be the real crux of the problem. It 
is bad enough, in ordinary times, to 
disregard the rights of an individual 
solely on the basis of race. It is 
worse still, in times of teacher short- 
age, to bar a Negro who may be well 
trained and have a record of many 
years of faithful service to youth from 
continuing his work as a teacher. 
Few possible solutions have been 
suggested by various groups which 
have studied the problem. One pro- 
posal is that Negro teachers, initially, 
be used as assistant teachers, helping 
white teachers with large classes. An- 
other plan would be to assign Negro 


teachers to a school rather than to a 
specific class and to rotate their sery. 
ices among various groups within the 


school. Apparently, the idea is that 
the faculty, students and parents will 
become acquainted to the point where 
the development of mutual confidence 
and respect will lead to acceptance of 
the individual on his or her own 
merit, regardless of race. 


Whatever the ultimate solution, 
much will depend upon a cooperative 
attitude on the part of everyone in. 
terested in the schools, regardless of 
race, creed or color. To assist the 
board of education in working out 
the best possible plan for the local 
district, to make every effort to put 
that plan into successful operation, to 
submerge prejudice beneath a con- 
cern for the rights of individuals and 
a determination to place the educa. 
tion of boys and girls above less noble 
enterprises — these should constitute 
a challenge to every member of the 
teaching profession. 

However stumbling the approach 
Kentucky has made to the problem of 
integration, it is hoped that progress 
will continue to be substantial. 

N. B. M. 


KEA Life Plan 


O n pages 15 and 28 of this issue 
you will find news of genuine impor- 
tance to every KEA member. It con- 
cerns the successful culmination of 
months of work by the KEA Insur- 
ance Committee to secure for Ken- 
tucky teachers a specialized life in- 
surance program. Called the KEA 
LIFE PLAN, it is a unique venture 
into the field of group life insurance. 
It embodies many features designed 
entirely to fit the special problems 
and needs of men and women engaged 
in the teaching profession. 

This, another worthwhile service to 
Kentucky teachers, illustrates again 
the advantages of united effort in se- 


curing group benefits through the | 


concerted action of an association en- 
joying a membership as large as that 
of the KEA. Officers, directors, and 
staff of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation urge that you give this pro- 
gram your thorough consideration 


and enroll in the KEA LIFE PLAN 
at an early date. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Pledge 
of 
Interest 


—_— Eisenhower has desig- 
nated November 6-12 American Edu- 
cation Week and called upon the na- 
tion to observe the period as a 
“pledge of citizen interest in better 
education.” 

In an official proclamation issued 
from Lowry Air Force Base in Den- 
ver, the President said: “In this year 
of the White House Conference on 
Education our people have a right to 
take special pride in our nation’s edu- 
cational system, and an obligation to 
demonstrate a desire and capacity to 
meet the major problems facing 
American education.” 

Stressing education’s contribution 
to the welfare and security of the 
country, the President urged the ob- 
servance “in appreciation of teachers 
and school officials for work well 
done” and as a tribute to the “chal- 
lenging role American education is 
playing in building a better and 
stronger nation in today’s world of 
nations.” 


More than 20 million persons are 
expected to visit the schools during 
the 1955 observance, according to its 
sponsors, the National Education As- 
sociation, The American Legion, the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Since 1921, American Education 
Week has been the time when schools 
hold open house and communities 
take stock of their educational 
achievements and needs. Each obser- 
vance has brought official White 
House recognition, but this is the first 
time in 19 years that a President has 
issued an official proclamation. 


This 35th annual observance of 
American Education Week is geared 
to cooperation with the White House 
Conference called by President Eisen- 
hower for November 28 through De- 
cember 1. Many communities are 
scheduling preliminary “little White 
House” conferences as a climax to 


regular American Education Week 
activities. 
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White House Conference 


American Education Week 


A wide variety of publicity mate- 
rials are already being distributed, ac- 
cording to the sponsors. All bear the 
1955 theme, SCHOOLS — YOUR IN- 
VESTMENT IN AMERICA. = Ar- 
rangements are also underway for 
extensive cooperation by the press, 
radio, and TV. 

Now is the fourth decade, Ameri- 
can Education Week grew out of con- 
ditions of illiteracy and_ physical 
unfitness revealed during the first 
World War. Discussions on the prob- 
lem by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and American Legion led to 
cooperation “in securing for America 
a program of education adequate to 
meet the needs of the 20th century 
and which will give every boy and 
girl that equipment and _ training 
which is his right under our dem- 
ocratic government...” This was 
followed by a recommendation in 
1921 that an “educational week be 
observed in all communities annually 
for the purpose of informing the 
public of the accomplishments and 
needs of the public schools and to se- 
cure the cooperation and support of 
the public in meeting these needs.” 


The U. S. Office of Education 
joined the sponsoring group after the 
first observance. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers became 
the fourth sponsor in 1938. 

The full text of President Eisen- 
hower’s proclamation reads: 


‘“‘WHEREAS the pioneers of our Na- 
tion established schools and colleges 
and regarded education as a bulwark 
of the American way of life; and 

“WHEREAS the Nation’s schools 
and educational institutions have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the welfare 
of our people and to the progress and 
security of our country; and 

“WHEREAS education contributes 
not only to the development of a fuller 
and more useful life for the individual 
citizen but also to the safeguarding of 
the freedoms and ideals which we 
cherish as Americans; and 

“WHEREAS in this year of the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion our people have a right to take 
special pride in our Nation’s educa- 
tional system and an obligation to 





on page 21. 


demonstrate a desire and capacity to 
meet the major problems facing Ameri- 
can education: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 
designate the period from November 
6 through November 12, 1955, as 
American Education Week, and I ask 
the people throughout the country to 
participate fully in the observance of 
that week. I urge this observance as 
evidence of appreciation to teachers 
and school officials for work well done, 
and as a pledge of citizen interest in 
better education. I also urge this ob- 
servance as a fitting prelude to the 
White House Conference on Education 
to be held in the City of Washington 
from November 28 through December 
1, 1955, and as a tribute to the chal- 
lenging role American education is 
playing in building a _ better and 
stronger nation in today’s world of na- 
tions. 


“IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 





The White House Conference on 
Education to be held in Washington 
on November 28 to December 1, 1955, 
will cap what President Eisenhower 
has called “the most thorough wide- 
spread and concerted study that the 
American people have ever made of 
their educational problems.” 


Educators, businessmen, labor, pro- 
fessional and civic leaders will gather 
in the nation’s capital to discuss 
school problems. The findings and 
recommendations of the various state 
conferences will be studied with pro- 
found concern. 


The Kentucky delegates are listed 


| 
| 












This student teacher is opening the 
door to a new life, a career in the 
teaching profession. 


i ember your student teaching? 
Few teachers can forget it. Most of 
them can recall clearly and with some 
poignancy their student teaching. 
Few would question the value of that 
experience in their preparation for 
teaching. There is every reason to 
believe that teachers as well as pupils 
learn by doing — doing things in 
which they feel value; involvement. 
and responsibility. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
important development in teacher edu- 
cation in recent years has been in the 
area of student teaching. Within the 
last ten or fifteen years colleges for 
teacher education throughout the 
country have been concentrating on 
ways of bringing prospective teachers 
closer to the realities and responsibil- 
ities of real teaching. This concern 
has been strikingly evidenced by the 
appearance of a whole new field of 





Dr. Peavy is co-ordinator of Secondary 
Teacher Education at the University of 
Louisville. 


oe 


Student Teaching 
REAL Teaching 


professional literature on the labor- 
atory experiences in the preparation 
of teachers. 

The relatively new term, profession- 
al laboratory experiences, represents 
a broadened concept of the direct, 
concrete experiences deemed essential 
in the development of professional 
background for teaching. In an in- 
creasing number of colleges, provi- 
sions for such direct experience is 
made in relation to professional and 
academic courses throughout all four 
undergraduate years. This extension 
of the experience program, however, 
does not minimize but rather enhances 


By Samuel B. Peavy 


the value of a period of intensive 
responsibility for student teaching. 
The Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of Kentucky has 
given distinguished leadership to a 
cooperative effort for the improve. 
ment of student teaching in the state. 
The outcome of that study was the 
development and the adoption of a 
new set of state standards for profes. 
sional laboratory experiences and for 
courses in professional education. 
These new standards were given na- 
tional recognition at the 1955 work. 
shop of the Association for Student 
Teaching. Kentucky colleges engaged 





The student teacher conducts her first demonstration-discussion lesson 
on human anatomy. 
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The student teacher 
offers the pupil advice 
on a difficult sketch. 
Early responsibility in- 
volves helping groups 


and individuals. 






in the education of teachers are cur- 
rently evaluating and strengthening 
their programs in relation to the new- 
ly adopted state criteria. 

A few statements in regard to the 
student teaching program for second- 
ary teachers at the University of 
Louisville may serve as an example 
of similar improvements in student 
teaching throughout the colleges of 
the state. The University of Louis- 
ville is fortunate in having available 
a convenient and natural laboratory 
for student teaching within the public 
schools of Louisville and Jefferson 
County. A close professional rela- 
tionship has long existed between the 
schools and the University. Master 
teachers in the public schools are ap- 
pointed to serve as supervising teach- 
ers and are certified with state com- 
missions for critic teaching. There 
is common agreement that the super- 
vising teacher plays one of the most 
vital roles in the development of a 
strong program of teacher education. 

The college student’s application 
for student teaching is considered 
with reference to his previous record 
and experience, statements from the 
staff of his major department, and a 
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conference with the coordinator of 


student teaching. The assignment to 
student teaching is made on the basis 
of the collective judgments of the stu- 
dent, his major department head, the 
public school administrator and de- 
partmental supervisor, the supervis- 
ing teacher, and the coordinator of 
student teaching. Likewise, all have 
an opportunity to share in guiding and 
evaluating the progress of the student 
teacher. 

An entire college semester is now 
provided for student teaching and the 
related seminars for which the student 
receives a full semester of college 
credit. The content of the traditional 
courses in Introduction to Education 
and Fundamentals of Teaching is now 
covered in the student teaching semi- 
nars thus providing a more realistic 
integration of educational theory and 
practice. The regular course in spe- 
cial methods of teaching in the differ- 
ent subjects is now taught by instruc- 
tors from the respective college de- 
partments and is scheduled as small 
group conferences concurrent with 
student teaching. 

The University has recently added 
a member to its staff to serve as a full- 
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time co-ordinator and general super- 
visor of secondary student teaching. 
It is his responsibility to organize and 
facilitate the efforts of all persons con- 
cerned with the program and to in- 
sure the proper scope and sequence 
of experience for each student teach- 
er. During the semester the student 
assumes a gradually increasing re- 
sponsibility for teaching until, if he 
is fully competent, he is allowed to 
carry a full teaching load. At the 
same time he also shares in all of the 
additional responsibilities and _ rela- 
tionships of a regular teacher in the 
school, including attendance at facul- 
ty meetings, participation in the PTA, 
direction of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, counseling of pupils, preparing 
reports, and similar activities. 

Throughout the colleges of Ken- 
tucky and the nation some heartening 
efforts are underway to make student 
teaching the high type of professional 
experience it should be. As an out- 
come of this promising educational 
development there is basis for hope 
that tomorrow’s beginning teacher 
will enter his classroom with a new 
measure of confidence and compe- 
tence for the task ahead. 





Its High Time! 


= the parent, rarely know in 
advance what role you're going to 
play. In quick succession (sometimes 
simultaneously!), your offspring may 
cast you as a heartless monster, a 
slavedriver, a hopelessly old-fashioned 
frump, a skinflint, a killjoy, or a 
prince among men. 

Parents need a special set of an- 
tennae to help them understand all 
these lightning changes of mood and 
mind, which are frequently signs of 
growth in their youngsters. 

You can use your everyday eyes 
and ears to note the outward signs of 
growth in adolescence — that Marge’s 
figure is rounding out, that Jim’s 
voice is deepening. But everyday 
eyes and ears are not enough to un- 
derstand the growth going on inside 
— that slow difficult maturing of 
heart and mind, body and spirit that 
will, someday soon, turn Jim and 
Marge into full-fledged adults. 

Listen with your everyday ears to 
the teenager rave — as he may do on 
occasion — and it sounds like this: 
“The way you act, you’d think I was 
still in three-cornered pants! All my 
friends do it (drive the car, use lip- 
stick, play football, go steady, stay 
out ’til midnight, work after school) 
but not me! You’re an absolute 
TYRANT!” 

But if you could tune in on what 
he’s really saying, it might sound 
something like this: 

“Listen to me, I want to grow... I 
need to feel like an adult, because that 
is where I’m heading. Let me stand 
on my own two feet. Let me do some 
deciding. 

“You didn’t say to come in at 9, but 
I told the kids to go on to the diner 
without me. Thought I’d better come 
home. 

“I’m looking backward too . . . it 
was nice and safe-feeling in the world 





This article is taken from a 40-page 
handbook for parents, published by 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Sec- 


ondary School Principals and_ the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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of childhood I’m leaving behind. I 
still want to feel your love and pro- 
tection. If you don’t make some rules 
for me to follow, Ill have to invent 
some.” 

Much of your teenager’s unspoken 
mixedupness comes through when you 
make a real effort to tune in on his 
channel and to read between the 
hotly-uttered lines. 

Decisions handed down by you, his 
parents, no longer suit him at all. He 
feels safer, stronger, better making 
up his own mind about things. He’s 
struggling for elbow room to make 


Available from NSPRA 


a moment. Take a long look at what 
you're really doing. Aren’t you say. 
ing that you do not believe in your 
child’s innate goodness? That you 
do not trust yourself and the worth 
of the standards and values you've 
tried to teach him from the time he 
started to walk? 

If your child knows you care — 
really care — that he has enjoyable 
and safe ways of spending his leisure 
time — he’s not going to stray too far 
afield. 

If he knows that you trust him, and 
are giving him chances to learn self- 





Surely there is an answer to this. These teenagers need help 
instead of criticism. 


decisions to develop responsibility 
and his own inner controls. 

He feels the pull ever-present in the 
adolescent’s life. The pull between 
wanting desperately to be grown up, 
and at the same time wanting to be 
sure that his parents are there when 
he needs them. Being told to “act 
his age” sometimes, and “you're too 
young for that” at other times, further 
compounds his confusion. 


Put Your Trust In Him 

Perhaps what worries you most is 
what he does with his leisure time. If 
you should find yourself constantly 
checking up, keeping tabs — hold on 


control, he’s not likely to shoot off his 
independence with out-of-season fire- 
works. 


Someone To Talk To 

You may be surprised and a bit 
taken aback the first time you dis- 
cover that some teacher (perhaps the 
homeroom teacher with whom he will 
be most closely associated in high 
school) is hearing more these days 
about your youngster’s problems and 
triumphs than you are. The teacher 
— if she’s the right kind — serves 
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frequently as a mother confessor, an | 


Emily Post, or a Dorothy Dix. She 
hears problems not only of subjects 
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but also of selecting a college, choos- 
ing a life work, love, broken hearts 
and broken homes. 

Often a youngster can talk more 
easily about his high hopes and inner 
fears to an outsider than to his par- 
ents because the discussion can be 
pitched to a more impersonal, less 
self-conscious plane. 

At any rate, don’t feel pushed aside 
and resentful because your son or 
daughter is gravitating for advice to 
another adult — especially if it’s a 
competent teacher. Be thankful for 
the understanding Miss Browns and 
Mr. Abbots. They are worth their 
weight in gold as rooters in your 
child’s corner. 


Parent Conferences 
Important counseling is often done 
in parent-counselor-student confer- 
ences, held just before or just after 
your youngster enters high school, 
and at other times during the year. 

Perhaps you grew accustomed, 
when your child was in elementary 
school, to attending regularly sched- 
uled parent-teacher conferences. Here 
you could compare notes with the 
teacher, put together what you knew 
the child was like at home with what 
the teacher knew he was like at school. 
You both gained valuable insights 
which you used to help him. Prob- 
ably you visited his elementary class- 
room often, feeling welcome to ob- 
serve all that was going on; maybe 
you served as a room mother, and 
participated actively in the elemen- 
tary school PTA. 

All these valuable home-school re- 
lationships can and should be kept up 
at the high school level — but with a 
difference. 

Parent-teacher conferences for ex- 
ample. Your child may have from 
three to six teachers each day, so 
with which teacher do you confer? 
You will want to seek the advice of 
the principal. Usually it will be your 
youngsters homeroom teacher, his 
basic course teacher, or his counselor. 
These are the folks you'll want to 
know and to work with closely. 

High schools handle such confer- 
ences tactfully. They know all about 
the teenager’s fierce sense of indepen- 
dence. They know that some young- 
sters may view get-togethers of parents 
and teachers with a distinctly jaun- 
diced eye. They know the teenager 
may feel that if these adults are going 
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and verbs, journalism and geometry, 





to be talking about him, then he 
ought to be in on it. And he’s right 
— sometimes. 

At the high school level, much of 
what the teacher has to report should 
be reported to the youngster too. It’s 
his responsibility to know where he 
stands, and to help do something 
about it. This is why many high 
schools are beginning to schedule 
parent-teacher-student conferences as 
a more or less regular way of report- 
ing progress, 


Naturally there are times when the 
youngster cannot or should not be 
included in a parent-teacher confer- 
ence, especially if it concerns behav- 
ior stemming from forces the child 
can’t control — divorce, a broken 
home, lack of love or security, or 
emotional instability. The skilled 
teacher or counselor can arrange for 
ways to discuss problems like these. 


School folks are anxious to know 
you so they may better serve your 
youngster. They make a continuing 
effort to find out what kind of person 
he is... and to work with you for 


his benefit. 
Hidden (And Other) Costs 


One matter on which schools and 
parents need to work together is the 
extra expenses that often accompany 
the youngster’s entrance into high 
school. 

Some families (especially if there 
is more than one child in school) find 
that the fees directly related to school 
— for things like activity tickets, gym 
suits, special equipment, and in some 
places, textbooks — put the family 
budget in the red right at the very 
time when larger amounts of money 
are required for the youngster’s car- 
fare and lunches. 





High School teachers can "roll with 
the punches" as they listen to the 
teenage rave. 


Even the dad who is “‘well-fixed” 
is prone to emit low groans when 
daughter just has to have another 
formal for the Junior Hop, or when 
Bud needs the where-withal for his 
date’s corsage. 

Actually the lack of costly items 
like these would not PROHIBIT the 
teenager from taking part in the 
activity but . . . who wants to go to 
the dance in her best Sunday dress 
when the other girls will wear form- 
als? 

Who wants to make his date hoof it to 
the game when others will be riding 
in the family car? 

Who wants to miss the basketball game 
or talent show when it’s all every- 
body’s talked about for weeks? 


He Likes To Conform 

Precisely because the teenager’s 
sense of assurance in social activity 
depends so heavily on doing what 
others do and dressing as others dress, 
the youngster whose parents cannot 
afford such luxuries feels very much 
left out. An occasional sturdy soul 
will announce that he doesn’t care. 
That the school activities are kid 
stuff. That the dances and parties 
and games are peopled with creeps, 
and a waste of time. That he'd 
rather stay home with a good book. 
But all this is whistling in the dark. 


He cares terribly. He cares so 
much sometimes that he decides to 
drop out of school. 

Surely there is an answer to this. 
Surely parents and faculty sponsors 
and students themselves can work out 
ways to popularize inexpensive enter- 
tainment, requiring casual not ele- 
gant wardrobes. 

There are plenty of organizations 
and activities in high school that 
don’t cost anything and where no ex- 
pensive equipment is required. Every 
youngster can participate in them. 
Parents and students might explore 
the effectiveness of the different activ- 
ities, and devise ways to make them 
more useful and interesting to a great- 
er number of students. 

Every youngster in high school 
should have the good feeling that he 
“belongs” . . . that he’s a valuable 
contributor to some worth-while 
school activity . . . that he’s not only 
wanted but needed. In this way he 
develops the skills of the successful 
social citizen, skills that will serve him 
the rest of his days. 














Carégoes of 
FRIENDSHIP 


O n the dusty road of a refugee 
village near Saigon not long ago 
three trucks rolled to a halt. Within 
minutes they were surrounded by a 
group of children, standing wide-eyed 
as sweat-stained workmen lowered 
wooden crates to the ground. Then 
the youngsters, under direction of 
their teachers, industriously set about 
opening the crates and passing out 
the contents. 

What these boxes contained prob- 
ably would not rate a second glance 
around any school in Kentucky, but 
to these refugee Indochinese children 
the arrival of these trucks was a big 
event. Kentucky children helped make 
this momentous event possible, for 
the crates were part of a shipment of 
special assistance to Vietnamese refu- 
gees by members of the American 
Junior Red Cross. They were filled 
with blackboards, chalk, erasers, 
books, paper, pencils, and other ur- 
gently needed school supplies. 


Kentucky Program 

This was just one of the good will 
projects carried on year-in-year-out 
by the more than 20 million members 
of the American Junior Red Cross. 
Their work has been hailed by heads 
of governments and blessed by the 
prayers of those who have received 
help. 

The key to the success of the JRC 
program is the teacher-sponsor. Dur- 
ing the last year, there were nearly 
300.000 students enrolled in the JRC 
in Kentucky (including all 101,741 
pupils in Jefferson County). In every 
school where the program operated. 
there was a teacher-sponsor who coun- 
seled and assisted the students. 
planned projects and helped make 


Dr. Pugh is director of the Eastern 
Area of the American Junior Red 
Cross. 
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By Delbert J. Pugh 


them a part of the school curriculum. 
With their help the youngsters are 
learning that service-——to the com- 
munity, nation and world—plays a 
vital part in building a successful life. 
International Work 

The JRC international activities 
range from filling gift boxes to an 
international School Art Program, 
which sends school drawings and 
paintings designed to depict the way 
of life in an American community to 
students abroad. Louisville pupils 
recently sent 90 paintings under this 
program. The Art Program is spon- 
sored jointly by the JRC and the Na- 
tional Art Education Association. 

Another project is the International 
School Correspondence Program, 
which many teachers find useful in 


geography, history and language 
courses. The students working on 
this project compile an album from 
letters, photographs and art work and 
exchange them with their overseas 
friends. The newest of the Juniors’ 
international activities is the Inter. 
national School Exhibit Material Pro. 
gram. Here, the youngsters make up 
an exhibit of American school and 
community life and send it to a 
school abroad. Louisville sent 12 re. 
cently. 
Financing Projects 

Financing of these projects is done 
by the children themselves. Kentucky 
youngsters help pay for the JRC aid 
sent overseas. They buy some of the 
items, pack them and start them on 
their journey to the four corners of 
the earth. A school album from the 
Robert D. Johnson school in Fort 
Thomas has been studied with interest 
by Japanese students. Another al- 
bum compiled by sixth-grade pupils 
at the Levee school in Mount Sterling 
has gone to Denmark. And it’s a 
two-way street, too. Louisville schools 
have received albums from Norway 
and France. A total of 186 thank. 
you letters were received last term by 
48 Jefferson County schools. 

Donations made by members of 
JRC goes into a special restricted 
fund called the American Red Cross 

Turn to page 29 





Highland Junior High School pupils — Suzanne Schwartz, Harry Emmerich, 
and Hannelnore Angermayer study Geography in a functional way. 
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Tre oyster is endowed with a ready- 
made house to live in. All he has to 
do is to open the doors of his house 
to take in his food and close them 
again to keep out his enemies. He 
has perfect social security. Yet he is 
the easiest fish in the world to catch, 
crush, and cook. He always ends up 
in the soup. So what does his 
vaunted security really amount to? 

The eagle, on the other hand, is 
peculiar among created things in an- 
other respect. When a severe storm 
strikes. all other birds either hide 
from the storm or try to fight it as 
long as their strength holds out. The 
eagle neither fights nor runs away. 
He simply sets his wings so the fury 
of the storm itself lifts him above the 
storm where the sun is shining, and 
there he remains, “free as a bird,” 
until the storm is over. And only a 
fool would pity the eagle because he 
isn’t an oyster. 

The road to freedom in America 
must begin with the decision as to 
what kind of freedom we want. Is 
it freedom from something, or free- 
dom for something? 

To our forefathers, freedom meant 
the right to risk capital in the hope 
of a return on their investments; the 
right of unlimited expansion of their 
businesses; the right to let the people, 
in true democratic fashion, cast their 
ballots in the cash registers of the 
nation for the businesses which served 
them best. Freedom to them was a 
positive thing, and they wisely chose 
the eagle as their national emblem. 

More recently we have been indoc- 
trinated with the negative idea that by 
“freedom” we mean freedom from 
taking risks and making our own 
choices and decisions. This negative 
attitude toward freedom exhibits it- 
self in the very expressions we use. 
Instead of freedom for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we 
speak of freedom from want, worry, 
and war (and work too, if possible). 
And we have been so busy fleeing 
from these spectres that we have 
turned a corner and run right into 
their arms. 

We have sought freedom from fear 
so avidly that all it has gotten us is 
a fear of freedom. We are fast be- 
coming a nation of oysters. Instead 





The Reverend K. W. Sollitt is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Midland, 
Michigan. 


Oysters 
or 
Lagles 


By K. W. Sollitt 


of following the time-honored custom 
of honest men and enjoying the free- 
dom to work for, save for, and buy 
the things we want, we have thought 
that it would be easier to elect men 
to Congress who would give us what 
we want at the expense of others. 

And so our new immoral freedom 
to take by law that which belongs to 
another has destroyed the old freedom 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of our 
ingenuity and toil. First, we must 
decide which kind of freedom we 
want in the years ahead, the freedom 
of oysters or the freedom of eagles, 
the freedom of parasites or the free- 
dom of noble men, the freedom of 
pirates or the freedom of honest 
persons. 

Second, if it is the freedom of 
honest persons that we hope to enjoy. 
we must resist all tendencies toward 
further socialization, for socialism 
is piracy. Socialism is robbing the 
man who earns for the benefit of the 
one who doesn’t. It is in every sense 
a system of “the survival of the sick- 
est” because it robs the ambitious of 
their initiative and keeps the people 
who never had any initiative from de- 
veloping any. 


Socialism has demonstrated four 
facts over and over again: 
1. You can’t multiply 

dividing it. 

2. It does no good to get rid of a few 
little monopolies by creating a big 
one called “government.” 

3. The government can’t give what it 
does not first take away. 

4. It can never take away enough to 
supply the ever increasing demands 
of those who are led to believe they 
are getting something for nothing 
when they get it from Uncle Sam. 
If we want to be a free people, we 

must begin to do what we ought to do 

because we ought to do it and not 
just when we are forced to it. This 
demanding that we be forced to be 
good before being willing to behave. 
is the root of much of our trouble. 

Burton Parks in Better Homes and 

Gardens put it this way: “We'll 

never reach maturity in America until 

we get over the idea that whatever is 
legal is also moral.” 

No people can long maintain their 
freedom unless they are morally 
worthy of it. The only alternative to 
the imposition of controls from with- 
out is the exercise of controls from 
within. The only alternative to being 
forced to do what we ought, which is 
a form of slavery, is to do what we 
ought because we want to — and this 
is the only basis on which freedom 
can be built. 

Let us here dedicate ourselves to 
showing that covetousness doesn’t 
pay, that liberty is never license to 
do as we please but only freedom to 
do as we ought, and that freedom is 
only for those who will accept the 
responsibilities that go along with it. 
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Aviation Workshop 


_ the need for classroom 
emphasis on the ever-increasing in- 
fluence of the air age on modern liv- 
ing, 38 teachers participated in the 
aviation education workshop held at 
the University of Kentucky this past 


summer. Sponsored jointly by the 





College of Education of the University 
of Kentucky, the Kentucky Classroom 
Teachers Association, and the Ken- 
tucky Department of Aeronautics, the 
workshop featured visiting lecturers 
with backgrounds of experience in the 
aviation field and the Air Force. 
Lecturers were scheduled by Vernon 
Bingham, representing the Kentucky 
Department of Aeronautics. Direct- 
ing the workshop were Dr. Morris 
Cierley and Dr. D. C. Kemper, of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. In addition to the 
lecturers, workshop activities con- 
sisted of meetings of informal dis- 
cussion groups, films, slides, a field 
trip, and a luncheon. 


Furbay Speaks 

All advances in civilization have 
been due to exchange of ideas, made 
possible by improved means of trans- 
portation, according to Dr. Furbay. 
Before the development of the air- 
plane, only about 35 per cent of the 
people of the world had access to 
either water, highway, or rail trans- 
portation, Dr. Furbay stated. The 
airplane, he pointed out, is furnish- 





Mr. Fairchild, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is a former Kentucky teacher who 
hopes “‘to return to his home state as 
a teacher in the not too-distant future.” 
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ing the means of developing the hith- 
erto isolated and inaccessible areas of 
the globe occupied by the remaining 
65 per cent of the world’s population. 
Africa, according to Dr. Furbay, is 
the richest continent on earth, and is 
now receiving immigrants in a man- 
ner comparable to the rush of the 
Irish and Italians to the United States 
during our heaviest immigration per- 
iod — a fact made possible only be- 
cause of air transportation. 


Air-Minded Speakers 

The speaker for one day of the 
workshop was Mr. Charles Gartrell, 
of the Kentucky Department of Aero- 
nautics, who described the progress of 
aviation in the last 50 years, the de- 
velopments in our own state, and pos- 
sibilities in the realm of aviation in 
the future. 

Captain M. D. Givens, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky ROTC, instructed 
the group in vocabulary basic to the 
study of aviation. This was a fitting 
way to begin the course, as some par- 
ticipants at the time did not know 
an aileron from an empennage. 

Captain Robert Able, also of the 
University of Kentucky ROTC, ex- 
plained the theory of flight in an in- 
teresting, down-to-earth talk entitled 
“Why an Airplane Flies.” 

Colonel Andrew Evans, of the Air 
War College, Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, explained some of 
the features of the air defense of our 
country. 

“In case of an air attack on our 
country,” said Colonel Andrews, “the 
basic objectives of our air force will 
be (1) to preserve the will of the peo- 
ple to fight, (2) to preserve the mini- 
mum industrial potential, and (3) to 
maintain an air offensive of our own.” 

Four basic actions in air defense, 
Colonel Evans told the group, are (1) 
detection, (2) identification, (3) in- 
terception, and (4) destruction. 

Mr. Frank Phillips, Manager of 
Lexington and Fayette county’s Blue- 
grass Field, explained to workshop 
members some of the phases of his 
work in a talk entitled “The Airport 
and its Operation.” 


Major Bernard Smith, of the Uni- 


By E. H. Fairchild 


versity of Kentucky ROTC, discussed 
weather maps, symbols, prediction, 
fronts, high and low pressure areas, 
humidity, and weather in general, 
Different types of clouds and the part 
they play in predicting weather were 
illustrated and explained. 
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Mr. Charles Scott, of the CAA at | 


Bluegrass Field, described to the 


group the work performed in a traffic | 


control tower. A simulated trip from } 


Washington to Lexington was used to 


illustrate the procedures involved in | 


planning and making a trip by air. | 


At the same session Mr. Joseph Hay. 
den, also of the CAA at Bluegrass 


Field, traced the development of navi- 


gational aids in flying. 


Colonel J. D. Koser, of the Air Re. | 


search and Development Command, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, gave a lec. 
ture, illustrated with slides and a 


film, entitled “Aircraft and Missiles, } 


Present and Future.” 


A “converti- | 


plane” (a plane having horizontal | 


rotors for vertical takeoff, convertible 
to vertical position for flight), heli- 
copters, downward ejection seats, and 
five types of guided missiles formed 
the basis of his contribution. 


Captain Crawford Hicks, of the , 


University of Kentucky ROTC, con- 
tinued the study of navigation by de. 
scribing four types of navigational 
aids. These were (1) ‘“‘dead reckon- 
ing”, (2) radio and radar aids, (3) 
celestial navigation, and (4) pilotage. 
He also showed the U. S. Amy 
Signal Corps film “Aerial Naviga- 
tion.” 

Mr. George Gardner, of Pan Amei- 
ican World Airways, stressed the fact 
that distance is better expressed in 


time, rather than miles, when refer: ) 


ring to air transportation. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Gardner’s talk, “World 
Geography”, was well illustrated with 
slides as well as with several types of 
maps. 

Dr. Myles E. Robinson, of the Air 


Transport Association, made a valu: 


able contribution to the workshop | 
through his lecture on vocational op: | 
portunities and the future of the avi 


tion industry. As aviation manufac: 
turing and its allied fields is now ont 
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of our largest industries, students 
should have available to them infor- 
mation about the vocational oppor- 
tunities involved. 

An interesting fact brought out by 
Dr. Robinson’s talk was that all first 
class mail between New York and 
Chicago and Washington, and Chica- 
go and Miami is carried by airlines, 
whether it has an airmail stamp or 
not. Eventually, Dr. Robinson pre- 
dicted. all first-class mail between our 
large cities will be transported by air. 

Miss Marilyn Link, of the Link 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., eval- 
uated free and inexpensive aviation 
education materials available to 
teachers for classroom use. Most of 
the materials are made available 
through the public relations depart- 
ments of the major airlines. 


Workshop Climax 

Climax of the workshop activities 
was a trip by air to Wright-Patterson 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, where members 
were given overnight accommodations 
and an all-day tour of the field. Here 
the teachers had an opportunity to see 
jet fighters (including the famed 
Russian MIG-15 flown by a North 
Korean to a U.S. air base), bombers. 
cargo planes, training planes, guided 
missiles, wind tunnels, radar (in oper- 
ation), and (most interesting of all) 
the Wright Museum — things which, 
for the most part, we had seen only 
in films and pictures. 

Workshop members, directors, and 
guests enjoyed a luncheon in the ball- 
room of the Student Union Building 
on the last day of the workshop. The 
luncheon speaker, Mr. Nelson Lowery, 
of the National College of Education 
of Evanston, Illinois, advised enthu- 
siastic teachers not to go back to their 
schools and attempt to hurriedly in- 
augurate sweeping changes in the es- 
tablished curriculum. It is probable 
that no one needed this advice, but it 
is certain that every participant in 
the workshop will go back to the 
classroom this fall better equipped to 
meet the needs of his pupils. It ap- 
pears certain, too, that the enthusiasm 
generated by this and similar aviation 
education workshops will result in a 
situation described by a student of a 
teacher who had attended one in an- 
other state: 

We have air-conditioned rooms, 

We have air-conditioned bleachers. 

We had air-conditioned halls, 


} 
| 





WE HAVE AIR-CONDITIONED 
TEACHERS! 
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Why not 
teachers 
too? 


By N. B. McMillian 


O n September 7 the KEA Board of 
Directors approved a plan worked out 
by the Insurance Committee which 
marks another milestone in a_pro- 
gram of continuous expansion of real 
and worth-while services to KEA mem- 
bers. To be known as the KEA LIFE 
PLAN, this new service makes avail- 
able, through group participation, 
substantial life insurance protection 
to Kentucky teachers at virtually 
wholesale rates. Ordinarily these 
rates are possible only under much 
more restrictive group plans. 

Emphasis should be placed upon 
the fact that this is not group life 
insurance, but a unique opportunity 
for you to obtain your own individual 
policy at low rates normally offered 
only under group plans. Wholesale 
buying power of a group as large as 
the KEA, comparatively low mortality 
rate among teachers in general, sav- 
ing in handling costs through admin- 
istration of the plan by KEA, and ex- 
pected enrollment by a large segment 
of the total group of Kentucky teach- 
ers — all combine to help make pos- 
sible this low-cost life insurance 
program. 

Millions of employed Americans 
are privileged to secure such protec- 
tion through their company-sponsored 
group plans. But, heretofore, these 
plans have not been available to men 
and women in the teaching profession. 
Believing that’ teachers should have 





an equal opportunity, the KEA Insur- 
ance Committee set out to find ans- 
wers to the problems legislating 
against the teaching profession and 
to work out solutions to those prob- 
lems which would be acceptable to a 
responsible and reputable life insur- 
ance company. 

The committee was fortunate in 
securing the help and cooperation of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in this undertaking. Min- 
nesota Mutual Life is a 75-year-old 
company, one of the largest mutuals 
in America, and has pioneered many 
ventures into the field of specialized 
group life insurance. The special 
talents of their representatives and 
home office staff were brought to bear 
upon Kentucky problems and accep- 
table solutions were found. Negotia- 
tions were conducted in an atmos- 
phere of mutual helpfulness which 
has been, to KEA representatives, 
most enjoyable. 

Complete explanatory literature 
concerning the KEA LIFE PLAN, in- 
cluding an enrollment blank, is now 
being mailed to all members from the 
administrative office of the Kentucky 
Education Association. Members are 
asked to give it their undivided at- 
tention and thorough consideration. 
Any questions which are not answered 
in this literature should be addressed 
to the Director of Research and In- 
formation, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, 1421 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

In addition, arrangements are be- 
ing made to appoint and train KEA 
LIFE PLAN representatives among 
members of local associations 
throughout the state. When this pro- 
gram has become an accomplished 
fact, a member of your own local 
group will be able to supply answers 
to most special problems or questions 
you may have. 

_ Principal features of the KEA 
LIFE PLAN include the following: 1. 
Substantial life insurance protection 
at virtually wholesale cost through 
group participation by a large seg- 
ment of the total number of Kentucky 
teachers, both men and women. 2. 
Available only to members of the 
Kentucky Education Association un- 
der 65 years of age. 3. An individual 
policy of your own, not merely a 
group certificate. 4. No medical ex- 
amination if you are in good health, 
nor other “red tape” eligibility re- 
Turn to page 28 
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New Concept 
of Education 


T he recent Kentucky White House 
Conference on Education was note- 
worthy for its realistic approach to 
the problems of the public schools, 
and especially because the partici- 
pants of the conference were both 
laymen and educators. 

The conference was divided into 
eight groups, each of which discussed 
a problem now facing the schools. In 
the group which examined the prob- 
lem of, “Finding, Enough Good 
Teachers — and Keeping Them,” it 
was readily agreed that the basic 
problem was low salaries for teachers. 
But, it was also decided that this was 
not the whole of the problem. Other 
facets of the present situation includ- 
ed: (1) the failure of the community 
to share with school people in respon- 
sibility for school problems, (2) the 
lack of interest of young people in 
selecting teaching as a career, and 
(3) insensibility of both teachers and 
the public to the threat, subversively 





organized, to destroy the teacher’s 
freedom to teach, and the student’s 
freedom to learn. Other important 
items were discussed, but these three 
inspired the writing of this article. 
In the spirit of an honest concern, 
the discussion eventually became a 
wholesome self-examination on the 
part of the educators, encouraged by 
the understanding and helpful atti- 
tude of the laymen present. In the 





Mr. Tydings is director of the Division 
of Moral and Spiritual Education, State 
Department of Education, and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Lincoln Founda- 
tion, Inc. 
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first place, it was admitted that Edu- 
cation has evidently failed to create 
in the present generation a sense of 
values which would put the needs of 
school children before material com- 
forts, conveniences, and _ pleasures. 
The steady drifting toward material- 
ism in America is taking the schools 
with it. The community’s reaction to 
better salaries for teachers is so nega- 
tive that candidates for public offices. 
in both parties, are afraid to openly 
support plans for new taxes for school 
needs. Perhaps there has been too 
much emphasis on salaries, and not 
enough on meeting the needs of chil- 
dren and youth. A new plan for bet- 
ter public relations, directed “to the 
heart” instead of the “pocket book” 
was agreed as urgently needed. 
Another observation of this group 
was the conditions which make it dif- 
ficult to keep teachers also make it 
difficult to recruit young people for 
training in the teaching profession. 
Here again it was pointed out that 
low salaries was not the whole cause 
so much as the lack of professional 
attitude on the part of so many teach- 
ers now in service. Teaching is a 
call to service which provides com- 
pensation far beyond the amount of 
the salary. Teachers are “visual 
aids” who transmit to the young peo- 
ple in their classes, respect, or even 
disrespect, for the profession. It is a 
grave question as to whether many 
teachers have a conviction that their 
mission is one of the most important 
missions to which anyone can be 
called. Have teachers lost their sense 
of destiny? If so, what could pos- 
sibly inspire youth to want to give 
their lives to a career of teaching? 
One of the group, who had just re- 
turned from a national conference, 
reported a first-hand experience with 
the activity of two Marxists, who par- 
ticipated in a similar group discus- 
sion on the problems of education. 
As these people began to monopolize 
the conference discussion, it became 


By J. Mansir Tydings 





evident that they were deliberately 
seeking to sabotage its effectiveness, 
It is difficult for good people to be. 
lieve that there are ideologically 
trained people working in every im. 
portant conference to destroy the 
“freedom to teach and the freedom to 
learn.” What Education can do to 
produce an answering ideology is the 
most important task ahead. 


—— 





Honest concern is needed. 


Finding good teachers and keeping 
them, enlisting adequate community 
support for schools, and answering 
the threat to the freedom of the pub- 
lic school system of America calls for 
a new perspective for Education. Only 
education based on an ideology of 
freedom is capable of enlisting youth. 
commanding community respect, and 
winning in the ideological conflict of 
our times. 

One of America’s most noted edu- 
cators, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of 
Columbia University, addressing a 
conference in Kentucky last June on. 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in Teach- 
er Education,” made the following 
statements: 

“Our country faces today the most 
serious problems we have ever known. 
The world is divided into two rival 
camps, and our country has had 
thrust upon it the leadership of the 
free half. World War III is an ever 
present possibility with its crucial 
threat of hydrogen bombs, the great- 
est threat ever known to man... We 
school people consider these serious 
and important demands . . . We ca? | 
help rear a new generation better pre: 
pared to solve the problems which 


eeeean 
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they will face in the days ahead... 
Now we school people must know that 
our pupils are in fact all the while 
building their characters and every- 
thing we do has its effect . . . Ef- 
fective learning has not taken place 
until the idea (or attitude of the habit 
or the skill) has been so effectively 
built in the learner’s character that 
others can reasonably expect him to 
behave that way when the right time 
comes . . . How does the teacher get 
pupils to live what they ought to 
learn? ... We aim to get our pupils 
working at activities that involve 
choices along desirable lines: more 
and more effective ways of working. 
persistence, more and varied knowl- 
edge. ever better commitment to 
things of the common good, regard 
for the rights and feeling of others, 
personal integrity, self respect, ever 
greater willingness to subordinate 
present impulses to better aims. In 
this way we can really help individ- 
uals to build ever better a moral and 
spiritual character.” 


We need 
to integrate 
values into 


living. 


the heart which keeps them both 
strong is greed. It is at this point 
that everyone can have a part in 
ideological living. 

Contemporary history is teaching 
Americans that an ideology cannot be 
killed with guns in Korea because 
there are no geographical boundaries 
for ideas. The loyalties of nations 
cannot be bought at the cost of self 
respect, especially when ulterior mo- 
tives, involving strategic air bases. 
are involved. The only hope is the 
creation of an ideology of freedom 
which will unite people of all races 
and creeds and classes in building a 
free society. 

An ideology is a philosophy of life 
which has a plan to win the hearts 
and minds of the masses, and _ is 
motivated by the passion of a total 
commitment to it. This concept of 
an ideology is the key to the success 
of the communists. In order to win. 
democracy must become the superior 
ideologically. In the realm of an 
ideology for democracy, Education 








values? How are such convictions 
made real for the students? Does 
the way we live provide the right ex- 
ample? How can we integrate these 
values into every living, learning ex- 
perience, in all human relationship? 
How do we teach respect for all re- 
ligious beliefs and maintain the sep- 
aration of Church and State. Is this 
a responsibility to share with par- 
ents? These are some of the ques- 
tions many public schools in Ken- 
tucky are asking. And this is a first 
step toward developing ideological 
sensitivity. 

This new dimension of Education 
is a national necessity and will be 
created only by committed people. 
Ideological education is big enough 
and important enough to challenge 
the best in everyone. In the struggle 
for the minds of men, the normal 
function for everyone is restoring 
moral and spiritual values to per- 
sonal life, national life, and in inter- 
national affairs. In so doing, every 
teacher, school administrator, pupil, 
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The new perspective for education calls for seeing things as they really are, and not as we 
think they ought to be. 


The new perspective for Education 
calls for seeing things as they really 
are, and not as we think they ought 
to be. Every concession to material- 
ism weakens the democratic way of 
life because it is based on self in- 
terest. Democracy should be based 
on what is right for all. It is most 
important, therefore, to see that ma- 
terialism of the Left and Right are 
arms attached to the same body, and 
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can take the lead, and because the 
public schools are in touch with al- 
most every home in America, such a 
service is of great strategic impor- 
tance. 

When was the last time the princi- 
pal and the faculty of the school met 
to consider their school’s philosophy 
of education? Does this philosophy 
take into account that democracy is 
the product of moral and spiritual 


parent, and friends of the schools, will 
find the fullest personal development. 
Here is the answer to finding good 
teachers and keeping them. And all 
other things will be added. 


Nothing is impossible to a 


valiant heart. 















= have every right to look up. 

The teacher of today occupies a 
key position in the world in which 
she lives. And the world has com- 
menced to recognize it. 

The ideologies of the world are in 
sharp conflict. Ideas and ideals are 
precisely the field in which the teach- 
er works. The advocates of every 
political and social philosophy are 
clamoring for entrance at the school- 
house door. 

The economic welfare of the peo- 
ples of tomorrow depends upon the 
technical skills and scientific knowl- 
edge gained in today’s classrooms. As 
natural resources and raw materials 
become secondary to human ingenu- 
ity and vision for the basis of wealth, 
representatives of industry and inven- 
tion haunt the corridors of our great 
educational institutions at graduation 
time, recruiting the personnel neces- 
sary to create and manufacture the 
increasingly convenient and comfort- 
able instruments and goods of mod- 
ern living. The leaders of the armed 
forces call insistently for more en- 
gineers and physicists to develop and 
man weapons of defense that have be- 
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come almost fantastic in design and 
execution. The speed with which men 
travel and the elaborate machinery 
that has become a part of the simplest 
existence makes life more dangerous 
as well as exciting. The school is 
called upon to build new standards 
and habits of safety. The air age 
and the increasing problems of hu- 
man relations at home and among the 
nations place upon the schoo! :<spon- 
sibilities it has never had before. As 
the fields of nutrition, physical educa- 
tion and medicine rapidly advance, 
the school is making a great con- 
tribution to the increased span of 
human life. 


Education today has a new mean- 
ing to everyone. More people go to 
school longer and depend upon their 
schooling for success in their personal 
careers. Education has become a con- 
tinuing activity throughout life. More 
adults are studying systematically 
than ever before. 

The part which learning plays in 
helping to adjust each individual to 
what has become an incredibly com- 
plex world is called to attention on 
every hand. Street car cards urge 


LOOK UP! 
Miss Jones 
LOOK UP! 


citizens to improve the schools. 

A similar message comes from 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. There were more articles 
on education in publications of wide 
circulation this current year than 
there were about any other single 
American institution or enterprise. 

In the center of this activity is the 
teacher. Her importance is acknowl- 
edged. She has a firm social status. 
Teachers salaries, tenure, retirement 
are more ample and secure than ever 
before. 

The improving status of teaching 
as a profession is in large part the re- 
sult of professional organization. This 
is an age of human cooperation in 
every field. Through local, state, and 
national associations, the voice of the 
teacher is heard. Her needs, her 
achievements, her contributions. are 
made clear to those who support the 
schools and work with teachers to 
help individuals take more effective 
roles in a better world. Increased ad- 
vancement waits upon a fully united 
profession. This is your invitation 
to continue or to become a part of 
that organized profession now. 
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re up to high school age 
spend about as much time with radio- 
TV as they spend in school. Small 
wonder, then, that three distinguished 
men have agreed that “any school not 
helping children to evaluate radio-TV 
is years behind the times,” that is, 
years behind the habits of our present 
civilization. This was the unanimous 
conclusion of a panel of “Teaching 
Evaluation of Radio-TV” at the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Council for Better Broadcasts, last 
April. The distinguished panel, mod- 
erated by Dr. Keith Tyler. was made 
up of William D. Boutwell, editor of 
Scholastic Teacher, Dr. Edgar Dale, 
authority on Education and Commu- 
nications, Ohio State University, and 
Dr. Louis Forsdale, Teachers College. 
Columbia University. 

In a letter Dr. Dale calls attention 
to the amount of time children spend 
with mass media, which, he says, “are 
bound to have effects on their atti- 
tudes. outlook, and indeed on the’ 
very conduct.” He goes on to say: 
“It is important, therefore, that par- 
ents and teachers work together to 
help children and young people make 
wise choices in these fields. We do 
not decry at all the present emphasis 
on choices made in the field of litera- 
ture. This is something which the 
school now gives assistance on. We 
are merely saying that the need must 
also extend to all media of communi- 
cation.” 


Better Programs 

The only dependable protection 
anyone has against having shoddy 
stuff palmed off on him is his ability 
to judge the quality of the product. 
Based in part on this fact, what looks 
like a practical plan for getting better 
programs for children is being initi- 
ated in different communities through- 
out the country. It involves coopera- 
tion between broadcasting stations to 
furnish better programs for children 
between 5-6 p.m. and for the whole 
family between 7-8 p.m.: schools to 
teach basic evaluation (how to detect 


This information was made available 
by the American Council for Better 
Broadcasts. 
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The Challenge of Radio-Th 


cheap drama, good drama. reliable 
news) and adults to set up community 
evaluation committees on children’s 
programs and to push the programs 
they recommend. This plan, called 
Operation Cooperation, is an oppor- 
tunity for schools and the public to 
work together on something of vital 
concern to them both, and on some- 
thing in which neither will succeed 
so well without the other. 


And when Johnny turns up his nose 
at the cheap stuff he is now frequently 
offered, and when adults really know 
what is on the air for children and are 
ready to cheer for the best. broad- 
casters and program sponsors will be 
happy to furnish something better. 
Providing it will be advantageous to 
them. 


Interested Groups 

This plan is sponsored by the 
American Council for Better Broad- 
casts, a national organization formed 
te coordinate the efforts of individ- 
uals, and of local, state, and national 
groups to get better radio-TV pro- 
grams. The national organizations 
already members of the Council are: 
American Association of University 
Women 
American Federation of State. Coun- 
ty, and Municipal Employees 
American Legion Auxiliary 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
United Church Women 

On state and local levels other 
groups are also working with the 
Council for Better Broadcasts: such 
as. State Divisions for Children and 
Youth. Mental Health Associations. 
PTA’s, Catholic groups. farm groups. 

Leaders in education welcome such 
a plan. This summer the president 
of the American Association for Bet- 
ter Broadcasts interviewed more than 
forty State Superintendents. Deans of 
Education, Heads of English Depart- 
ments, and others in authority in four- 
teen states. All but two were cordial 
to the idea. Several said: “Radio 
and television are a challenge the 
schools must meet.” or “We should 
have been teaching radio-TV evalua- 
tion long ago.” 


Some of these leaders saw where 
instruction in teaching evaluation 
could be inserted into college courses 
for teachers. This would help to sup- 
ply the specific training many teach- 
ers now lack, and give them confi- 
dence. Aside from books as back- 
ground for such teaching, there are 
booklets: “A Course of Study in Ra- 
dio and Television Appreciation.” by 
Alice Sterner, of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Three 
booklets of the Wisconsin Association 
for Better Radio and_ Television. 
which can be ordered through ACBB, 
423 N. Pinckney. Madison. Wiscon- 
sin: “Let’s Learn to Look and Listen” 
50c, “Enjoying Radio and Television” 
50c, “Can Radio Listening be 
Taught?” 25c. 

The five-times-a-year Better Broad- 
casts Newsletter (October to April) 
contains. besides news. suggestions on 
evaluation and bibliography. Sub- 
scription to it is included in the one 
dollar membership in ACBB. 

More sources of material and of 
training for teachers are needed: and 
a gathering together of the experience 
of those teachers now willing to do 
their best with the resources at hand. 


Teachers’ Role 

The American Council for Better 
Broadcasts stands ready to be (for 
the time being. and until some ap- 
propriate teachers’ organization can 
take over this work) a receiving post 
and summarizer for short accounts 
of methods that teachers use in teach- 
ing radio-TV evaluation. This does 
not apply to teaching various other 
subject matter by means of in-school 
radio-TV (which is altogether differ- 
ent): but to teaching basic evaluation 
so that the child can judge the merit 
of programs on his home set. 

It is hoped that teachers who try to 
help children in basic evaluation will 
add to this service by taking an hour 
to jot down the salient points of their 
experience and send them to ACBB. 


thus making a contribution to our 
knowledge of how best to teach recog- 
nition of values in radio and televi- 
sion. The address of the ACBB is 
423 N. Pinckney, Madison. Wiscon- 


sin. 
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NOW 
is the 
Time 


NEA Report 


O n July 28, 1955, at the end of the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress, the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor reported HR 7535. This bill 
was introduced by Representative 
Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) “to 
authorize federal assistance to the 
states and local communities in fi- 
nancing an expanded program of 
school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms.” 
The House of Representatives took 
no action on HR 7535 before it ad- 
journed, but the bill is part of the 
pending order of business of the 
House when it reconvenes in January 
1956. 
Before it can be passed by the 
House, two steps must be taken. 
First. the Committee on Rules must 
report a special resolution making it 
in order for the House to consider 
HR 7535. Second. a majority of the 
435 members of the House must be 
sufficiently convinced of the impor- 
tance of school construction legisla- 
tion to vote approval of HR 7535. 
Those who sincerely believe that 
the federal government has a respon- 
sibility to help provide adequate 
school housing for children in our 
public schools should study HR 7535 
and urge their Representatives to vote 
for it. Teachers, parents, business- 
men, farmers, industrial workers — 
all have an interest in HR 7535. It 
is their responsibility as citizens to 
inform their elected representatives in 


These are excerpts from a publication 
prepared by the Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations, NEA. 
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Congress how they feel about the 
bill. 

During the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress more than thirty bills were 
introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives proposing that the federal 
government assist the states and local 
school districts with their school 
building problems. Three types of 
bills were introduced: (a) equaliza- 
tion bills making federal grants to 
the states in such a way as to pay 
more money per child to states with 
low per capita income, (b) flat grant 
bills to pay the same amount of 
money per child so that states would 
receive money in proportion to the 
number of school-age children, (c) 
loan-authority bills to put into effect 
the plan proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in a special message to Con- 
gress on education. 

The Kelley bill provides three ave- 
nues by which federal assistance can 
be extended for construction of school 
buildings: 

1. The bill authorizes grants-in-aid 
totalling $1.6 billion at the rate of 
$400 million per year for four years. 

2. The bill authorizes creation of a 
$750 million revolving fund for fed- 
eral purchase of bonds of school dis- 
tricts unable to sell their bonds at 
reasonable rates. 

3. The bill authorizes the federal 
government to make advances to re- 
serve funds of state school financing 
agencies which would in turn con- 
struct school buildings to be rented 
to local school districts. 

In its report on HR 7535 the Com- 
mittee on Education and _ Labor 
stated: “Although it is probably im- 
possible to obtain an absolutely ac- 
curate figure regarding the number of 
classrooms needed throughout the na- 
tion, the Committee believes that the 
estimates made by the United States 
Office of Education are as accurate 
as any that are possible to obtain. The 
Office of Education estimated that at 
the beginning of 1954 there was a 
classroom deficit of more than 300.- 
000 and that, if no additional rooms 
were built, this deficit would increase 
at the rate of 50,000 classrooms an- 
nually because of increased enroll- 
ments, and 8,000 classrooms a year 
because of obsolescence. However. 
they estimate that 50,000 classrooms 
were built in 1952-53. 55,000 in 
1953-54, and during the current year 
60,000 classrooms are being built. 
This rate of construction has more 


than kept pace with mounting enroll- 
ment but it has only slightly reduced 
the total classroom deficit. As a 
consequence, millions of children still 
attend schools which are unsafe or 
which permit learning only part time 
or under conditions of serious over- 


crowding.” 

The children who need good schools 
need them now. We cannot afford to 
wait while we reform our methods of 
state and local financing of education. 
HR 7535 would provide our states 
and local school districts with grants. 
in-aid sufficient to stimulate S800 
million worth of construction each 
year in addition to the amount of con- 
struction made possible through fed- 
eral purchase of school bonds and 
federal advances to state school build- 
ing authorities. Provided that the 
states and the localities maintain their 
present level of school construction, 
HR 7535 will help bring the national 
school building shortage within man- 
ageable proportions by 1960. 

For further information — order 
copies of Now Is the Time, a 24-page 
pamphlet on HR 7535 prepared by 
the NEA Legislative Division. It 
includes legislative history of the bill. 
a digest of its provisions including a 
table of state allotments, facts and 
arguments on the need for school con- 
struction aid, and suggestions for 
legislative action. Copies will be 
available free on request to the di- 
vision, which intends to promote 
quantity distribution through lay or- 
ganizations supporting federal school- 
construction assistance. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
is again announcing its Educator’s 
Award of $1.000. This will be the 
sixth time for Delta Kappa Gamma to 
offer this award for the most signifi- 
cant contribution to education written 
by a woman. 

The first award was made in Aug: 
ust, 1946, to Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
for her study Our Young Folks. Sub- 
sequent awards have been made as 
follows: to Kate Wofford in 1948 for 
Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School; to Louise Hall Thorp in 1950 
with The Peabody Sisters of Salem: 
to Catherine Drinker Bowen in 1952 
for John Adams and the American 
Revolution; and to Agnes Meyer in 
1954 for Out of These Roots. 

The current award will be for a 
work written between April 1. 1954. 
and April 1, 1956. 
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W ith the growing strength of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of Kentucky, recognition 
has followed and responsibilities have 
increased. Members of the Depart- 
ment are asked to participate in many 
of the important educational func- 
tions taking place in the state. Let’s 
stand ready to serve when needed. 
The elementary school principal 
has six “publics” with which he is in 
almost constant touch. It is neces- 
sary that he keeps all of them in mind 
as he develops policy for the opera- 
tion of his school and that he culti- 
vates the good will and respect of each 
group if he is to enjoy a reasonable 
measure of success, and if he is to 
enhance public understanding of edu- 
cation. These six publics include: 
PUPILS — Children constitute the 
primary reason for the existence of 
the school. Everything that is planned 
or done must give proper recognition 
to the characteristics of the children. 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF — Even 
though some members of the staff 
may not have been selected by the 
principal, he must use well his entire 
staff. He assigns them to their pre- 
ferred work, helps them wherever he 
can, and inspires them to fulfilment 
of the high ideals of the profession. 
In cooperation with them he sets 
policies and works for the observance 
of these policies in the interest of 
pupil welfare. 
PARENTS OF PUPILS — Parents 
can be the greatest friends and boost- 
ers of the school or the most carping 
critics. Through their children they 
have a closer interest in the school 
than any other group of adults. They 
are partners in the educational proc- 
ess and can both help and hinder. The 
principal’s most difficult job often 
centers in getting along with them. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERIORS — 
Officials in the central office have 
much to do with the morale of the 
teaching force. The elementary 
school principal must adjust to this 
“public” too, and must learn to get 
along with the individuals and groups 
that have supervisory responsibilities. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
—Relationships to other elementary 
principals are important to the pro- 
fessional standing of the principal. He 
should participate in local, state, and 
national associations of professional 
school people. 

GENERAL TAXPAYING PUBLIC— 
It is necessary to arouse interest in 
the school before one can hope to 
interpret it and achieve support for 


it. It is the story not only of doing | 
a good job, but of securing credit for | 


it on behalf of the educational staff. 
The role of the elementary school 
principal is to help all of the people 
who help all of the children to grow, 
adjust, and develop desirably. 


The Executive Board of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals met in Lexington on September 
17, 1955. Mr. Frank Stalling, prin- 
cipal of the Hazelwood School, Louis- 
ville, was appointed State President 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Naomi Wilhoit who resigned. Mrs. 
Wilhoit has accepted a position with 
the University of Cincinnati. The 
Board also appointed Mr. Thomas J. 
Cox as acting Executive Secretary for 
the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Cox, who was principal of 
Masonville School in Daviess County, 
has accepted a position as critic 
teacher in the Training School at the 
University of Kentucky. 

As of September 17, 1955, the 
State Organization had 170 members, 
the goal is 500 members this year. 
In the next issue membership by Edu- 
cational Districts will be given. Re- 
port membership to the chairman, 
Miss Josephine McKee, 1522 Edge- 
wood Place, Louisville 5. 

The Elementary School Principals 
of the First Education District met 
at Murray on October 14, 1955. The 
guest speaker was Mr. O. F. Brown. 
who is State Representative to the 
National Department. 

O. F. Brown, State Representative 
to the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, was in 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 23, 
1955, where he served for the second 
year on the National Nominating 
Committee. 


Dr. Fred E. Harris, who is now in 
Cairo, Egypt, sends you his best 
wishes. He will return home the 
latter part of December. 


| Dr. Adron Doran, President 


| Miss Louise Combs, Director 





| Mr. Darell Hancock 


Kentucky Delegates to the White | 


| 
House Conference on Education | 
in Washington, November 28 to | 
December 1, 1955 | 
Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Mr. Wendell P. Butler 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Philip Davidson, President 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, Director 
College of Adult and Extension Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Div. of Cert. and Teacher Education 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Dr. R. B. Atwood, President 
Kentucky State College 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Sec. 
Louisville Catholic Board of Education 
Southern Trust Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Mr. J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Education Association 
Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Mr. Carlos Oakley, President of KEA 
Morganfield, Kentucky 

Mrs. Edna Lindle, Teacher 
304 Clay Street 
Henderson, Kentucky 

Mr. C. H. Farley, Superintendent 
Pike County Schools 
Pikeville, Kentucky 

Mr. James Lassiter 
Commonwealth Attorney 
42nd Judicial District 
Murray, Kentucky 

Mr. Charles W. Burnley 
Representative 
Fourth Kentucky District 
Paducah, Kentucky 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, PTA 
152 North Alta Avenue 
Danville, Kentucky 

Mr. William C. Embry 
Embry Container Corporation 
Seventh and Hill Streets 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 

Mr. M. R. Guthrie, Editor 
Middlesboro Daily News 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 

Mr. J. V. Vittetow, School Board 
221 Saint Ann Street 
Owensboro, Kentucky 

Mr. William Billingsley 
Brown Austin Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr. Gilbert W. Kingsbury 
Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. James A. Willingham 
Route Three 
Fulton. Kentucky 

Mr. Frank Stanley, Editor 
The Louisville Defender 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mrs. Barry Bingham 
Glenview, Kentucky 

Mr. Rumsey Taylor 
Princeton, Kentucky 


State Commander 

American Legion 

Citizens Union Bank Building 
Leington, Kentucky 











‘LookHear Now’ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


(Filmstrips mentioned this month 
or information about them may be 
had by writing the addresses given.) 

Have you noticed the new film- 
strips’ smart look? Concise captions 
printed on the strips engage discus- 
sion: authentic, well-selected pictures 
suggest as well as delineate: and good 
quality color is used when it adds in- 
terest or specific value. Usually, an 
accompanying guide adds informa- 
tion or suggests use for teachers’ con- 
sideration. 

One new guide suggests a quick 
first showing, followed at once by the 
“instructional” showing in which 
every student takes part. For this 
showing, select the certain frames of 
the strip which help meet the purposes 
of the study, rather than try to use 
the entire strip, thus ensuring time 
for a profitable active “follow-up.” 
You may find also that this flexible 
use promotes wider range in subject 
correlation and in suitability to age 
levels. 

DuKane’s new “Student Participa- 
tion” sets add long-playing recordings 
to the attractive strips. Our sixth- 
graders enjoyed the color set of 6. 
“Life in the Middle Ages.” showing 
village. monastery, and castle. As you 
see, the pictures in the recorded voice 
is pleasant, unhurried, clear, explain- 
ing and suggesting: “go to the screen 
and point out”... “with pencil and 
paper, now write” ... “place your 
hands as in the picture” .. . “why was 
this article made this way?” .. . “this 
picture tells if you were right”... 
and so on, leading students to ob- 
serve, compare, think, do, correct 
themselves. You are urged to stop 
the record and make your own dis- 
cussion as often and as long as you 
wish. Strips are brief enough to 
take a second “see,” to have time for 
questions and comment beyond the 
record’s content, following your own 
group's interests. 

The DuKane sets, with one record 
and 6 color strips. are conveniently 
packaged together, tailored for kin- 
dergarten through junior high school. 
according to the planned list of sub- 
jects, to include language arts, social 
studies. mathematics, nature study. 
and general science. Two sets of 
“Stories for Young Ears,” “Measuring 
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Time and Things,” “Areas and 
Graphs” and “Geography-Scandina- 
via” (in addition to the “Middle 
Ages”) may be had now from: Du- 
Kane Corporation, St. Charles, IlIli- 
nois. 

Webster Publishing Company’s two 
new sets of enchanting filmstrips, 
“Talking Time, Series 1 and 2” (8 
color strips, each, and guides in stor- 
age box) provide another “see, hear, 
and do” experience. They aim to 
build correct speech as part of the 
total school program, with an entire 
class in kindergarten through third 
grade, and with much older remedial 
groups. “My Talking Helpers,” the 
first strip in the set, gives simple ex- 
planations of the organs of speech 
and how they work—helpful remind- 
er of the basis of good diction even 
to persons who think themselves be- 
yond “little Sound Man’s simple 
secrets.” 

The next five strips develop con- 
sonant sounds from pictures, imita- 
tion (teakettle says “‘sss,” lion growls 
“rrrr”), selecting or rejecting like 
and unlike sounds. repeating in- 
dividually or in unison, doing what 
the delightfully childlike poems and 
exercises suggest. “What We Have 
Learned,” a review strip, and “Sounds 
We Hear on the Farm” correlate and 
apply correct speech. Series 2 con- 
tinues with the more difficult con- 
sonant sounds, concludes with a re- 
view strip. As in the first set, each 
strip closes with a pleasant, relaxed 
feeling. preparing the children for 
the suggested “follow-up” of the ex- 
cellent guides. The strips are com- 
plete in themselves, but may be used 
with a set of recording, “Listening 
Time” (5 ear-training say-it-together 
stories). and illustrated flash cards. 
all from Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3. Missouri. 

“Living in Western and Northern 
Europe” (of “Lands and People Over- 
seas” Series) a set of 4 color strips 
from the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway. 
Chicago 14, Illinois, uses maps by 
Rand McNally and beautiful close-up 
photographic views typical of living 
today in: 1) the British Isles, 2) 
France, 3) the Netherlands. Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and 4) Scandinavia. 
Maps give continental location and 
then specific area, and pictures of the 
country itself show industry, com- 
merce, natural resources, land forms, 


As attractive 
as travel folders, without emphasis on 
the spectacular, these strips will in. 


and historical places. 


terest anyone (tourists included) 
making a basic study of lands abroad, 

From United Air Lines, School and 
College Service, 35 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, a recent filmstrip, 
“Coast to Coast Geography From the 
Air,” takes junior and senior high 
students aloft. over our nation east 
to west and up the west coast, relating 
man’s life and the look of the land. 

“Going Places Safely By Rail’ one 
of three new strips from the Associa- 
tion of American Railways, Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington 4, D. C., 
shows the signals and controls of 
safety precautions made by the rail- 
ways for trips criss-crossing our land. 
Out-the-window views of city, village, 
and open country in great variety, 
make a good lesson for geography 
of the U. S. today. The other new 
and attractive strips, also in color, 
suit elementary school studies: “Here 
comes the Circus,” with the arrival, 
setting up, and moving on of the Big 
Top and its favorite performers: and 
“Working on the Railroad,” photo- 
graphing representatives of the more 
than a million people whose jobs keep 
the trains rolling, emphasizing the 
inter-dependence of people in today’s 
communities. 

“An Adventure in History, Green- 
field Village” from Department of Ed- 
ucation, Henry Ford Museum, Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
gives a junior-high interest view of 
the Midwest in the 1800’s with charts 
and photographs, and makes you want 
to visit the Village. 

Young America Films, 18 E. 41 
Street, New York 17, with its second 
set in “Principles of Biology” for sec- 
ondary schools and college, adds 6 
more strips to the basic 6 of the first 
set, all in black-and-white. “Groom- 
ing for Boys,” 4 color strips of teen- 
age tips, and two new safety sets are 
ready: 6 color strips in the “Junior 
Safety” package for primary and 
middle grades, and 7 color strips 
cover the points in “Senior Safety.” 

From Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue. Wil- 
mette, Illinois, new filmstrips sets are 
“Parts of Speech,” with 8 color sub- 
jects including why we study gram- 
mar, its basic principles and structure, 
the parts of speech and phrases and 
clauses, for secondary classes and 
college reviews; and “Pet Stories.” 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I am to retire at age 70 July 
1, 1956. Please look at my record 
and see what annuity I may expect. 
How is it calculated? 

A. Calculated as follows: 

30 years prior service x 1 per cent x 
$2,000 —$600.00 

14 years (1941 to 1955) x 1% per- 
cent x $2,400—$504.00 

1 year (New Law) x 134 per cent x 
$4,400 $77.00 

$1,181.00 annuity 
Age Factor for 70 is 1.0000. 

Cost to you in contributions, 
$1,468.00 
Value of annuity for life, $13,054.00 
2. Q. I returned to teaching this 
year after an absence of five years. | 
did not pay and did not withdraw my 
money. What is my situation? 

A. You are still a member, and 
your retirement number is valid. Give 
your number and date of birth to 
your superintendent. 


3. Q. Back some years ago only 2 
per cent was deducted from my check 
instead of 3 per cent. What can be 
done about correcting this error? It 
was not my error. 

A. It can be corrected. Ask that 

your account be audited. There may 
be other errors. You may deposit the 
amount needed and 3 per cent com- 
pound interest, or you may accept a 
lower value of service credit for each 
year in error. 
4. Q. I retired in 1942 at age 
of 70. I had 31 years of service. I 
thought the new Law of 1954 would 
give me $630. I get only $558. Please 
tell me the history of the changes and 
why. 

A. You were a member of the 
Retirement System for two years and 
paid in dues $31.36. Your salary 
was $392 a year. Upon first retire- 
ment and until July 1, 1946, you re- 
ceived $100 a year allowance. From 
1946 to 1950, $300 per year. From 
1950 to 1954, $480 per year, and 
since July 1, 1954, $558 per year. 
The $558 is $18 times 31 years, the 
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present minimum. If you could have 
had credit for 35 years, your allow- 
ance would now be $630. 


5. Q. I have 28 years of teaching 
service in Kentucky, and I am 50 
years old. I am thinking of going to 
another state to teach. How can | 
save my Kentucky retirement? | 
have taught too long to give it up 
and start over. 

A. The only thing you can do is 

to teach two more years in Kentucky. 
You might accept a position in an- 
other state for six years or less and 
return to Kentucky and teach the two 
years. 
6. Q. I am interested in survivors’ 
benefits. I have a wife and two small 
children. In your opinion, how much 
protection could be provided through 
the Retirement System? 

A. Probably about what the 
teachers agree upon and not too high. 
We do not have many children or- 
phaned each year. For 1954-55 the 
number orphaned was 14; by the 
death of six fathers and eight mothers 
in fourteen different families. In 
1953-54 the number orphaned was 
about 18, and in 1952-53, fifteen. It 
should not be an expensive protection. 


7. Q. 1 have returned to teaching 
after an absence of four years. I 
withdrew my account last year (1953- 
54). Can I pay it back with interest 
and get my credits back? 

A. No. If one has withdrawn her 
account and is absent more than three 
years, reinstatement cannot be made. 


8. Q. I am 40 years old and have 
taught since I was 20. (1) Can I re- 
tire under the new Law after teaching 
30 years? (2) What would I get if 
my salary then is $3,000? (3) At 
what age would I| get the maximum of 
one-half salary? 

A. (1) Yes. (2) Retiring at age 
50, we estimate you would get about 
$655 if your salary was $2,400 or 
more from 1950 to 1955. (3) At age 
64. 


9. Q. I have accepted a position in 
Kentucky at a salary of $4,900. I 
am 40 years old. Is it worth-while 
for me to join the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System? 

A. Yes; any way membership is 
required. If you continue to age 70, 
or near, you may expect an annuity 
equal to 50 per cent of your average 
salary for the five highest consecutive 
years of salary. This will be very 
worth-while. You will be eligible to 


retire with a lower annuity at age 60. 
and thereafter. if you remain in serv- 
ice. 

10. Q. I will be paying 5 per cent on 
a salary of $2,800 after September 1. 
How much will this increase my bene- 
fits ? 

A. You have been paying 4 per 

cent on $2,400, which is $96, for a 
service credit year of 11% per cent of 
$2,400, which is $36. Now you pay 
5 per cent of $2,800, which is $140, 
for a service credit year of 134 per 
cent of $2,800, which is $49. The 
value of the $36-year could not in- 
crease because $2,400 was the max- 
imum salary considered. Now the 
value of the $49-year increases with 
the increase of your future average 
salary, the State paying the increase. 
For example, if at retirement your 
average salary for the five highest 
consecutive years is $3,600, the value 
of the $49-year will be $63 without 
additional cost to you. This applies 
to each member’s salary and service 
credit. 
11. Q. I will be 70 and retire in two 
years. My retirement salary will be 
$1,150. How much must I pay in 
voluntarily to bring it up to $1,200? 

A. Deposit $536.18 any time dur- 


ing this current school year. 





Thanksgiving Theme 











It matters not who won or 
lost, 

But how you played the 
game. 
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line of library furniture 
| by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated 18 sectionalized to fit any 
| library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 


hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 





Rear view 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 





| JOE G. RAPP 

Route 3, Box 611-R 

Valley Station, Kentucky 
Telephone: 


Pleasure Ridge Park 7-7159 


“Every man is a volume, if you 
know how to read him.” 
Channing 


“Wit consists in knowing the re- 
semblance of things which differ, and 
the difference of things which are 
alike.” 

Madame DeStael 
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| CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Exclusive Kentucky and Indiana Distributors 


ED L. ROBBELOTH 
Box 154 
Palmyra, Indiana 


Telephone: 3722 








“The worst sorrows in life are not 
in its losses and misfortunes. but its 
fears.” 

A. C. Benson 


“The nation that has the schools 
has the future.” 
Bismarck 





NEA - KEA 
Honor Roll 


*Indicates that NEA membership is paid 


Counties 


Allen 
* Campbell 
Christian 
Elliott 
*Fleming 
Fulton 
*Grant 
Greenup 
*Hardin 
Hickman 
Johnson 
Larue 
*Mason 
Morgan 
*McCreary 
Pendleton 
* Trigg 
Independent 
Districts 
Albany 
Augusta 
*Bardstown 
Benton 
Berea 
Campbellsville 


Independent 
Districts 


* Carrollton 
Earlington 
*Elizabethtow n 
Erie School 
Hickman 
Jackson 
Lancaster 
Mayfield 
Mayo State 
Voc. Schoo! 
* Maysville 
Midway 
*Middlesboro 
Pikeville 
*Russellville 
Science Hill 
Silver Grove 
West Point 
Williamsburg 
Louisville: 
Parkway 
George W. 
Morris 
* John B. 
McFerran 


NEA-KEA Pledges 


*Indicates that NEA membership is pledged 


Counties 


*Barren 
*Boone 
Boyle 
* Breckinridge 
Calloway 
* Daviess 
* Green 
Hancock 
Harrison 
*Kenton 
Larue 
*Lee 
Leslie 
*Lyons 
Magoffin 
*Madison 
Marion 
Metcalfe 
Monroe 
*McCreary 
*McLean 
*Nelson 
*Oldham 
Rockcastle 
Shelby 
* Todd 
*Union 
Washington 


Clark 


Independent 
Districts 


Barbourville 
Beechwood 
Bowling Green 
Caverna 
*Central City 
Cloverport 
Eminence 
Erlanger 
*Falmouth 
*Ft. Campbell 
* Jenkins 
Lynch 
* Maysville 
Mt. Sterling 
*Owensboro 
Pikeville 
Providence 
* Russellville 
*Shelbyville 
*Somerset 
Somerset 
Vocational Sch. 
Trenton 
Van Lear 
*Williamstown 
Louisville: 
Victor Engel- 
hard 


Gavin Cochran 
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BOOK LOOKS 
Of Varied Interest 


The Beginning Teacher by Yauch, 
Bartels, and Morris. Henry Holt. 
$3.50. A good, readable book ad- 
dressed primarily to the graduating 
senior in teacher education. Includ- 
ed are excellent suggestions for pre- 
school conferences and in-service pro- 
grams. Some topics discussed are 
these: Securing a Job: Getting Start- 
ed; Ways to Improve on the Job; 
Your Parent Relationships. 

Foundations of School Learning by 
Harry G. Wheat. Knopf $5.50. This 
is a college text by a faculty member 
of West Virginia University. Students 
preparing to teach “need in a very 
special way, certainly near the start 
of their training, the discipline of a 
study which centers upon the positive 
program of developing pupils that the 
learning situations of the school can 
provide.” This book seeks to pro- 
vide that need and draws illustrations 
from activities and pupils. 

Social Foundations of Education 
by Harold Rugg and William With- 
ers. Prentice-Hall. $5.40. Repre- 
sented here is a complete and unusual 
combination and interpretation of 
facts. Educational sociology and 
economics, comparative education, 
history and philosophy of education 
and a social psychology of education 
are all discussed. The beginning here 
is mid-century America, and from 
that point all the foregoing topics are 
discussed. 

Music in American Education edit- 
ed by Hazel N. Morgan. Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. $4.75. 
This appears to be a complete and ex- 
haustive study of what is being done 
in America in the way of music edu- 
cation. The editor says in her fore- 
word that the major portion of the 
book is the cumulative result of work 
done by local, state, division, and 
national committee members over 
a period of three years. Major sec- 
tions are these: Professional and 
Public Relations of the Music Edu- 


cator; Preschool and Kindergarten, 
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Elementary, Rural; Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools: Colleges and Uni- 
versities. General and Special Areas 
in Music Education: Curricular Re- 
sources; and Study Projects. Aiso in- 
cluded are such topics as an outline 
of a program for music education; a 
section devoted to music buildings: 
rooms, and equipment: and sugges- 
tions for a cumulative song list. 


Delinquency in Our Democracy by 
Richard E. Harris. Wetzel Publish- 
ing Co. $3.50. The author here dis- 
cusses delinquency in seven cities— 
Chester, Harlem, Cleveland, Memphis, 
Gary, San Antonio, and Los Angeles 
—and talks of the causes in each. By 
selecting a wide variety of cities he 
hits upon major causes of delinquency 
throughout the country. The book 
is interesting and provocative. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Slide- 
films, 1955 edited by Mary F. Hork- 


heimer and John W. Diffor. Educa- 
tors’ Progress Service, Randolph. 


Wisconsin. This annual bulletin is 
complete and inclusive. Included are 
619 titles, including 37 sets of slides. 


English for Today (Revised) by 
Martha Gray and Clarence W. Hach. 
Lippincott. Grade 9, $2.60; grade 
10, $2.64; grade 11, $2.72; grade 12. 
$2.76. This excellent set of high 
school English texts has been “de- 
signed to give all American youth the 
essentials needed for current and 
adult living as well as career and 
college preparation.” The approach 
is through an emphasis on the four 
forms of communication. Featured 
are outstanding units for each grade: 
motion pictures, radio, newspaper 
reading, and the magazines. Includ- 
ed are divisions on literary under- 
standing and appreciation. Grammar 
principles are scattered throughout 
and emphasized in a handbook. There 
are many varied exercises.  [Ilustra- 
tions are numerous, and the general 
approach is interesting. 


Adventures for Today by Potell, 
Lovrien, and Bostivick. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.76. Here is an excellent 
literature anthology for “reluctant” 
ninth grade readers, including se- 
lections-which score on the average 
two to five years below the ninth 
grade in reading difficulty. Many 
selections have been “adapted” with 
the author’s consent. There is a wide 
variation of authors, as well as a 
great emphasis on drama and verse 


Turn to page 26 


New Times— 
New Ways 


afouse | 
A CRAYOLA 











CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright. light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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4A Comprehensive Three-way 
Program by Joyce Benbrook, 
Cecile Foerster, & James Shea 


WORKTEXT EDITIONS 
BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents 
activities and exer- 
cises based on the 
meaning and func- 
tion of numbers as 
related to direct ex- 
periences. Mathema- 
tical ideas are repre- 
sented with four- 


Working With 


Numbers 








color illustrations 
and line drawings. Gradually moves 
from concrete representations to ab- 
stract. 


Teacher's Editions available. 
Each book, List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS 
Books 1 and 2 


These non-consum- 
able, clothbound text 
books provide basic- 
ally the same pro- 
gram as the Work- 
text, but illustrations 
and exercises are 


different. The child 


TO, 


watbo 











does no writing in 
the Text Editions. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Book 1: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 
Book 2: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS For Grades 1, 2, 3 


This graded series of 
pictorial cards can 
be used in a variety 
of activities to round 
out the program of 
number concept 
development. These 
cards help the child 
to construct basic 
concepts and skills 
regarding the num- 
ber system, fractional 
parts, and the four 
fundamental pro- 
cesses. 





Teaching Aids for First Grade 
Complete set, including Teacher's 
Instructions, $5.75 net 
Teaching Aids for Second Grade 
Complete set, including Teacher's 
Instructions, $6.25 net 


Teaching Aids for Grade Three and Up 
Seven sets of cards. 
Each set, $1.25 net 


Write For Complete Information 


™ Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Book Looks 


Continued from page 25 


speaking. Devices to increase inter- 
est and skill are numerous. The for- 
mat is particularly attractive. 

How to Use the Library by Santa 
and Hardy. Pacific Books, Palo 
Alto, Cal. Paper, 85c; cloth, $1.85. 
A good, practical approach to the sub- 
ject, with plenty of examples and 
check-up devices. Brief but complete. 

Questions Boys Ask by David W. 
Armstrong. Dutton. $2.50. The 
author is a national director of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. In plain, 


unoffensive manner he answers ques- : 
tions relating to such topics as pop- : 
| ularity, girls and sex, college, and 


| jobs. 


Films on the Handicapped by Roth- 
and O’Connor. International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
“An annotated bibliog- 
raphy and source book of films, film- 
strips, slides, and recordings on the 
diagnosis, care, education, and _ re- 
habilitation of persons with various 
kinds of handicaps.” 

General Science Workbook by 
Smith and Jones. Lippincott. This 
workbook has been designed to ac- 
company any one-year general science 
textbook. There are 81 lesson-ex- 
ercises and 191 fairly simple experi- 
ments. Many suggestions are con- 
tained and particularly good units 
concern electricity, mobility, and con- 
servation. 

American Nicknames, Second Edi- 
tion, by George E. Shankle. H. W. 
Wilson Co. $7.50. Using a wide 
variety of nicknames, the author gives 
an authoritative definition, describing 
origin and social or historical con- 
text. Cross-references are provided 
throughout. 


Books for Children 
The Mighty Soo by Clara Ingram 
Follett. $3.50. Indians, 


explorers, trappers, traders, and 


| voyageurs are among the characters 


in this complete story of Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Canal. Very well writ- 
ten. 

I'll Know My Love by Pearl B. 


Bentel. Longman’s. $3. An excellent 


| story for teen-age girls. The leading 
| character is a Finnish girl who came 


to America to seek a position on the 


stage. 
Atoms Today and Tomorrow by 
Margaret O. Hyde. Whittlesey 


House. $2.50. All high school stu. 
dents will profit from a reading of 
this clear, up-to-the minute discussion 
of atomic power and its manifold 
uses. 

Wilderness Warden by Edward C, 
Jones. Longman’s. $2.75. Older boys 
will like this story of an ex-Marine 
and his experiences in the Maine 
woods. Particularly good in nature 
lore, woods craft, etc. 

Lanterns Aloft by Mary E. An. 
drews. Longman’s. $2.75. Boys of 
early junior high school age will like 
this well-written story of 1813 and 
two young boys who eventually con. 
tributed to the war effort. 

Elevator to the Moon by Stanley A. 
Widney. $2.50. Willie Ploop, an 
elevator boy, is the hero of this ex. 
citing, humorous science fiction book 
for any child from the fourth grade 
up. 

General Baseball Doubleday by 
Robert S. Holzman. Longman’s. 
$2.50. All sports fans are likely to 
list as a favorite this story of baseball 
and its inventor. It tells the story 
of the Civil War general who invented 
baseball and of the development of 
the game up to the present. This 
is a good story of an interesting per- 
sonality as well as a concise history 
of America’s national pastime. 

The Happy Hour Story Book com- 
piled by Carol Lane. Hart. $3.95. 
This modern story book for children 
of three to seven is a wonderful col- 
lection of stories, poems, and songs, 
enough to last for many days. Beauti- 
fully and abundantly illustrated. 
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“So your’ family is moving to another 
city ... Are you sure it isn’t a plot to 
break us up?” 
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Parliamentary Procedure. Slide rule 
quickly settles questions for commit- 
tees and meetings operating under 
standard rules of order. The trans- 
parent slider provides immediate an- 
swers to eight basic questions on 36 
possible motions. This handy slide 
rule saves the time and trouble of 
thumbing through the standard refer- 
ence books on parliamentary pro- 
cedure. to which it also conforms. 
What motion to propose for a pur- 
pose, how to propose it, what vote 
will carry it, and what action to take 
with motions already proposed are 
some of the questions that can be 
quickly answered. Smears and 
smudges are easily wiped off the clear 
panel with a damp cloth, for Bakelite 
rigid vinyl sheet resists staining by 
water, oils, dust, dirt, grease and most 
chemicals. Cost $3 postpaid. (Pan- 
L-View, Room 235, 708 Church 
Street, Evanston, Illinois.) 

A Shop Instructors Coat with 
brand new exclusive features sug- 
gested by teachers from all over the 
U.S. has been announced. Available 
in regular coat sizes in green, tan. 
white, blue or grey. Among the 
many features are the swinging breast 
pocket which keeps contents from 
spilling out when wearer bends over, 
and the two large pockets with flaps 
to keep out sawdust and dirt. These 
two pockets have double thick bot- 
toms for long wear. 

The adjustable collar can be worn 
open or closed to protect shirt and 
tie. A pen-sectioned breast pocket is 
deep enough for pencils, small rules, 
etc. There are two handy side vents 
for quick and easy access to clothing 
worn underneath. The back is pleat- 
ed and belted for unhampered move- 
ment and tailored appearance. Metal 
snaps, same color as material, elimi- 
nate broken button problems. (Can- 
Pro Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin ) 

The Swedish-crafted Nife Optical 
Pointer PF-4, designed for teaching 
and lecturing, is especially useful in 
conjunction with the use of slides or 
slide films. This new light weight in- 
strument will project a sharp image 
to a distance of 98 feet, greatly sim- 
plifying the lecturer’s task of bring- 
ing classroom audience attention to 
focus on a particular portion of the 
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An Apple for the Pupil 


How is tobacco cultivated, cured 
and marketed? How is _ cotton 
grown, and made into cloth? 


Teachers have found that some of 
their pupils have absorbed these 
facts from the issues of Scenic 
South mailed into their homes. 


Standard Oil’s magazine Scenic 
South is received each month in 
more than a quarter of a million 
Southern homes. Primarily pic- 
tures, with cutlines the only text, 
it is attractive to children as well 


as adults. 


In addition to showing the places 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 


of scenic beauty and historic in- 
terest for which the South is fa- 
mous, Scenic South also portrays 
the agriculture, industry and crafts 
of the South. 


Ask your Standard Oil dealer 
to put you on his mailing list to 
receive Scenic South free each 
month. If your school is not on the 
mailing list, write Scenic South, 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 


STANDARD 














projected map, picture, chart, etc. 
The filament of the bulb is arranged 
in the shape of an arrow. This system 
provides greatest sharpness and light 
intensity when projected through the 
finely adjusted, glued, 2-lenses, coated 
objective lens. The pointer measures 
11 inches in length and 134” in dia- 
meter. (Nife, Incorporated, Copiague, 


L. I., New York) 


Don’t forget to vote! 
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2231 South Park Way 





ADVENTURES 


Will Definitely Serve That Purpose 


De You Waut 


To Better Your Language Teaching 


in Grades Three to Eight? 
BURLESON AND CASH'S 





They teach the fundamentals of grammar throughout 
They aim, as no other English series does, at training the ear for correct speech 


Correct writing follows correct oral usage 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVES: 


Thomas P. Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville, Kentucky 
Donald C. Hale, 45 Center St., Berea, Kentucky 


IN ENGLISH 





These books grew out of actual classroom experience in schools of Tennessee P 


mores? 


INC. } 


Chicago 16, Ill. 








Why Not Teachers too? 


Continued from page 15 
quirements. 5. No premiums to pay, 
and no loss of benefits, should you 
become totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 6. Your insurance may be 
continued without loss of benefits 
should you stop teaching or move to 
another state. 7. Flexibility which 





allows you to change the kind of in- 
surance to fit changing situations of 
life. 8. Side benefits to the Kentucky 
Education Association through as- 
signment of dividends for a limited 
time. This will provide funds to the 
KEA for administration of the plan 
and to extend the services of the As- 
sociation. 


All in all, your Board of Directors, 
officers and the KEA Insurance Com- 
mittee believe they have launched a 
new service not only unique in the in- 
surance field but unmatched in the 
teaching profession. They urge that 
you give the KEA LIFE PLAN your 
most thorough and most serious con- 
sideration . . . now! 


Leen nnn en nnn eee tied ceattanetictiseestienticetiemtitanetioesedineetienediemsstiemedttoemettanmetimmdtitanestiemmetienmes’iemtcemmetiemmetiemnstiemestcntems teatime aati i Ee eel eel eel elt oeeicen Uieeedeeiiens 
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(15) If yes, give particulars: 


I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. 
declared under this policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. 

INFORMATION in this application is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
The Company shall incur no obligation because of this application unless and until a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the 
first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in 


this application. 


DETACH 


Associati 


All dividends 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Fitt Our, 
premium is 


tion 


KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION wee: 
Wiss 
To The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole | 55 
Life Paid-up at Age 90 Plan. (Please print or type all information) 2 ge 
(1) Name of Applicant: : Scene Ce) ISIE =e __ (3) Weight ———— | Eos 
Last First Middle Initial Bas 

ee 1 2s 
(4) Permanent mailing address :———--__ eee eee | a 
Street City Zone State aos 
(5) Applicant's date of birth:—________________ (6) Employed: oe | a = 
Month Day Year Month Day Year | o 8 
= oy 
(7) Amount of Insurance: Males $5000 () Females $5000 [] or $3000 [J (8) Premium: Annual $. | aac} 3 
ae 
Semi-Annual $ am SES 
“3.2 
(9) School System - . ied i 
< oe 
0) tee at Dae (1) Relationthiip of Benciiciary :—.. | sins 
~ 
(12) Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? Yes 9 No 0 | ou 
<a 
(18) If yes, give particulars: ae = 6 
(14) Have you consulted a physician for any illness during past three years? Yes 0 No 0 Pe) 


Form 5755 9-55 Date. 


19 Signature of Applicant 
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Cargoes 





TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 


Continued from page 12 | 


Children’s Fund. This money is drawn _ | 
upon to carry on human and social _ 
rehabilitation around the world. The | 
$1,250 check sent by Louisville school | 
children—and other funds contribu- 
ted by Kentucky pupils—helped cover 
the cost last year of 2,500 pairs of 
shoes for the child victims of the 
Austrian floods and of clothing and 
gift boxes for boys and girls in flood- 
_ swept Pakistan. When India was 
ravaged by floods, our junior mem- 
bers in Kentucky helped again by 
providing shorts, sweatshirts, blouses 
and materials for saris for the child 
victims. Through this fund, too, was 
met an emergency request for 21,000 
_ Vitamin C tablets for disaster-stricken 
; boys and girls in Lebanon. It bought 
' 3,000 blackboards for the Viet-Nam 
Red Cross Society to place in schools 
| for refugee children. 

These items are not dramatic; but 
they are essential. Just as essential 
as the material aid is the encourage- | 
ment and moral support that suffer- 
ing children in less-fortunate lands 
feel they are receiving from our chil- 


Actual size of cooky 3"x#" big 





ed 


57 PTT Teer rern eres 


Jolly 
Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder- 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below, 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary along with some delightful tips that 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy are easy but lend a professional 





dren in Kentucky and throughout the 
U, 3. 


Cooky Cutter is of mod- 





ern, sturdy plastic that 


touch to the decorating. 
Jolly Santy cutter is red 


molds, shapes, cuts all- IF INTERESTED pr ag va = ae 















os in-one. Quick, easy. To get JOLLY SANTY 


tractiveness for you to 
Com- COOKY CUTTER de- y 











ed a T This molding and the scribed, send your name, give for Christmas. . 
1e in- KAF A NEWS shaping give edly eed address and 30¢ with These Santy cookies 
: ; a 3-dimensional, life- your order to the FOUR themselves suggest a 
1 the Miss Temple Hill attended the PTA- like look. So realistic, | mcB’s Box 4246-W, most desirable and wel- 
. that KEA Conference for the Third Dis- Santy seems to be say- Tulsa, Oklahoma. There come gift to be made 
your trict in Bowling Green on September ing “Merry Christmas.” is no charge for postage. and given one to each 
24. At this meeting, Miss Hill i 
con: saa - setts tee ; Included with each cut- | : member of a family. 
: : en viewpoint 0 ter is a new, easy recipe which Also use as holiday place cards and 
the future teacher toward full financ- makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, ornaments for your tree. 
— ing of the foundation program. 





Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 





It is time for FTA clubs and chap- 

















Z & ters to renew their charters. Send The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 
r renewal forms and fees to Miss Lillian Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 
= Lehman, 1419-1421 Heyburn Bldg.. a a ee ani 

i , Louisville 2, Kentucky. a little litt and the chewing helps ease tension. 
28 

8 Fourteen Kentucky Colleges had 

Ss FTA chapters that were active during 

we 1954-55. We should have a FTA workshop is being mailed to club 

Hee chapter in every teacher-education in- _ presidents and sponsors. Miss Carol | 
Soe stitution in Kentucky. All advisory Lucas, Southeastern Regional FTA | 
nec groups to High Education recommend _ Director, will be the keynoter for the 

ee: such an organization in every institu: | workshop. Members of the Kentucky | 
eo | 





Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards will serve 
as consultants. 


tion preparing teachers. 








— Call isnetel Cross 


All affiliated FTA clubs and chap- 
ters are eligible to send representatives 





Associati 


premium is 
Mutual Life 


tion 





to the FTA Workshop at Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, on November 17 and 
18. Information concerning the 
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Send items for KAFTA news col- 
umn to Miss Alfreda Frost, Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky. 


make adate toSive 
fan 
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rlARLOW 
WORKBOOKS 
sd eh Soe 


270 titles © Workbooks 
that fit your text. 





HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 


Wate 
FREE 
CATALOG 











PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 
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PROFITSe 











| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 














ALL CRAFTS 
FREE TWO COMPLETE 











CATALOGS 122 PAGES | 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, 
quest. Write 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


P. O. Box 791-RO 


for reservation. 





for use in your classroom, free on re- | 


Fort Worth, Texas | 





BORROW $50 TO $300 UStxoun 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 








this ad today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. K eruwoioce, ALA. 
5 dine: : 
H City State : 
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Yours for the rbshing 


Here is a market place of materials 

offered especially for you by adver- 
tisers in this issue. From month-to- 
month you will find a variety of offer- 
ings—free teaching aids; catalogs of 
supplies and equipment; information 
about new products or services; oc- 
casionally free samples. Write di- 
rectly to the advertisers or use the 
convenient coupon below. 
49. Highways to History. A new 
wall mural 8 feet wide, in full color, 
showing beautiful photographs of ten 
historically famous places in Amer- 
ica. Includes an 8-page lesson topics, 
which takes your class on tours to 
America’s best-loved shrines. If ad- 
ditional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need — not 
more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


50. The Railroad Story. A 32-page 
illustrated booklet, with graphs, on 
science and research in the railroad 
industry. Single copy. Classroom 
quantity on subsequent request. ( As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


51. School Furniture Catalog. A 
24-page well illustrated catalog of 
seating and desk equipment for var- 
ious school uses. Illustrations show 
the different type of installations in 
actual classrooms. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 

52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment 
used in the making of purses, bill- 
folds, belts and other personal and 
household products. (Tandy Leather 
Company ) 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to 


make useful gifts, party games. in. 
vitations, and many other articles— 
all of which the busy teacher can use 
or adapt for her own classes. (Binney 
& Smith Company) 


4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstru. 
al Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired 
of each number. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 

1. Growing up and liking 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate won. 
dered. A booklet for pre-ado- 
lescent girls. 

3. It’s so much easier when you 
know. A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 

4, Educational portfolio on Men. 

strual Hygiene. A_ complete 

teaching kit. 
5. How shall I tell my daughter? 

A booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 

“Confidence Because.” 


t.. oA 


ll. Worktest Catalog. 80-page cata- 
log. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, tests, readers, and 
library books in fields of mathe. 
matics, science, music, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 


12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money-making 
plan which school clubs have used 
for many years. (Vine Associates) 


18. Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furniture: 
Classroom Furniture and Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog 
is desired. (Southern Desk Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
Do. os. Si. S2. 3. 4. 1. 82. 28. 
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| Paklings _| 
One Convention Goer approached 
another with the familiar, “How do 
you do? — I’m aching from neuritis.” 
Second Convention Goer: “Oh, 
hello, I’m Mendelbaum from Chi- 


cago. 





Teacher — What is the Order of 
the Bath? 

No Answer. 

Teacher — Come, some of you 
must know what the Order of the 
Bath is. 

Pupil — Well, at our house it’s Pa 
first, then Ma, then us kids and then 
the hired girl. 





It was “Parent’s Day” at a small 
country school. Mrs. Jones was sit- 
ting with her eyes glued on the curtain 
when it suddenly rose on little Harry 
Jones attired in a toga. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” 
he declared, “lend me your ears.” 

Leaning over her neighbor’s shoul- 
der, Mrs. Smith was heard to com- 
ment in an ironic whisper, “It would- 
n't be Matty Jones’ boy if he wasn’t 
borrowing something!” 





College Freshman: “I came to be 
went with, but I ain’t.” 





One of our teachers reports that 
there was a near-riot in her first grade 
when a visiting photographer shouted, 
“We can’t get them all at once. Let’s 
shoot them in two’s and three’s. 

















“Oh, I know your husband is a schoolteacher, 
but how does he make a living?” 
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thousands of 


teachers.. 


save wih SAFECO 


auto insurance 











CLay 5151 


They’re careful drivers — typical of tens of thousands 
who are making important savings on their auto insur- 
ance the SAFECO way. Can YOU enjoy these savings? 
Ask us. No obligation. And because it’s “selective” — 
available to careful drivers only — SAFECO offers the 
broadest and strongest protection available any- 
where. Day and night claims service throughout the 
nation. If you are a careful driver you deserve this 
BETTER insurance AT LESS COST! 


ask us for NEW LOW RATES 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE SERVICE 
Madrid Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


can YOU save with SAFECO? 














SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Wotto 


Service to the School Children 
of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 











Save 254-404 
on Your Cuts 


for Year Books 
and School Papers 


Use MORE pictures for LESS money 
this year. Special rates for school 

apers and year books guarantee 
Eig savings with top quality. 


Rush work shipped same day. Com- 
plete art dept. Also Multilith plates 
‘and publicity mats. Our facilities are 
the aes and finest in Kentucky. 
Send today for price list. Quota- 
tions gladly furnished from layouts. 
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IT IS TRADITIONAL 


for ““Mr. Tom Turkey” to have an accident 
this time of year . . . But if YOU suffer 
an accident or illness YOUR income stops! 
ASSURE AN UNINTERRUPTED INCOME 
Through 





your K. E. A. TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


(For Details Have Your Superintendent Write) 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


LOCAL OFFICE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
320 FRANCIS BLDG. Ke 1630 CHICAGO AVE. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. EVANSTON, ILL. 











NOW! Free to teachers... 
‘Cig-S\selelelaloM-mal-b amielicrerellels 
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/ phuvaye to History o 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid .. . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 
and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today. 

















THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 





72) Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
} ... related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘‘Highways to History”’ 
' i : : display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
8-page study of historic places takes ‘Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 
\ your class on tours of America’s best- (not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 
| loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. Name...... 
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> GREYHOUND. 
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An Open Letter to the 
Kentucky Elementary School - 


Principals- 


Dear Principal: 


The teaching of science is a new venture for most elementary teachers. ‘The lack of 
specific training in the field of science has made her insecure in the science classroom. For 
this reason she should have every bit of help available. 


She should have professional advice and assistance. She should have the most up-to-date 
pupil text the market affords. And she should have, for her personal use, a copy of the best 
professional book in the field. 





The John C. Winston Company is prepared to meet two of these needs better than most 
publishers. The Winston UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES, grades one through eight, 


because it conforms to the philosophy and content of every important state and local Course 





of Study, is at the top-of-the-heap. With Winston elementary science books in the classroom, 
the pupil and the teacher have everything needed for successful science experiences. 


Also, Winston publishes a professional book on the teaching of elementary science; 
HELPING CHILDREN UNDERSTAND SCIENCE. There are but few such books on the 
market and none will provide the teacher with more and better organized professional material 


she needs to give her the confidence of the “expert”. 


Before you equip your science classrooms, take a look at the Winston Science Program. 


It always pays to get the best. 
Cordially yours, 


G. Lee McClain 
Kyle C. McDowell 


for 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
in Kentucky. 
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RINANCIAL 


INCORPORATED 


ae LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


Dear Teacher: 


For over twenty years thousands of Teachers have used the 
Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN. They have learned from 
actual experience that it will furnish them Extra Cash, quickly 
and privately, in any amount up to $300, on nothing more than 
a signed note and the entire transaction completed by mail in 


the privacy of the home. || 


At this time of the year many Teachers find they can use Extra 
Cash for such purposes as the consolidation of debts — purchase 
of clothing—repair of car or medical and dental attention. Re- 
gardless of the purpose the Community BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN 
offers you a loan, in absolute privacy, which you may repay in | 
monthly instalments suited to your income and convenience | 
and with our guarantee that friends, relatives, employer and | 
trades people will not be advised of the transaction. No wage 
assignment, insurance or endorsers will be required. We strictly 
adhere to the use of plain envelopes in all transactions. 


You will be pleased with our service, we believe, because 
over 85-percent of our business is transacted with those sent to 
us by former customers. 


2) HNUIVNOUNUUUOUNUUUUTEUAU UTE , 
SUNN LNAI HUI IH INQ Cordially yours, 


OUR GUARANTEE 
(Raha Qpfeernre— 


After you receive the loan, if you de- 
cide for any reason that it is not needed, 
you may return the money to us within 
ten days and there will be no charge or 
cost to you. Manag er 


HAM 


FOR QUICK SERVICE FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow BY-MAIL,” also 
necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and you will 
not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 
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I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $_——__ 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $ - 
Street or R. F. D. Address abi 
City. County. 











re me 
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ANNOUNCING 


Substantial Life Insurance Protection for Teachers 


at Virtually Wholesale Cost! 





Elsewhere in this issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal you will find important news about 
a new KEA accomplishment materially im- 
proving the future welfare of teachers in our 
state. Called the KEA LIFE PLAN, it makes 
available to KEA members under 65 vears of 
age $5.000 ($3.000 or $5.000 for women) 
worth of life insurance at virtually wholesale 


cost! 


Here is a unique plan, worked out by the KEA 
Insurance Committee and one of the 25 largest 


life insurance companies .. . a plan designed 


to fit the special needs and modest incomes of 


men and women in the teaching profession. 


Explanatory literature and enrollment forms 
are being mailed to every KEA member. The 
KEA LIFE PLAN is definitely worthy of your 
most thorough and most serious consideration 


- HOw ! 


Address all inquiries and questions to: KEA LIFE 
PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Building. Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 


Conceived and Sponsored by the 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Underwritten by the 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


Kentucky Education Association 
1419-21 Heyburn Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


— Frazee Hall, UK 


Continuous learning fo 


During 1954-55 more than 15.000 Kentuckians were served through the College of Adult and Ex- 


tension Education: 


LOUISVILLE FREE PUB. 
-IBRARY 

501-233 LIBRARY PL. 
LOUISVILLE 3,KY¥. 


SERVING KENTUCKY 
ALL KENTUCKY is served by the UK 
College of Adult and Extension Education 
through off-campus classes . . . night class- 
es on the campus . . . home-study courses 
... the Northern Center in Covington .. . 
club and community service .. . high school 
activities in speech. music. drama 
speakers bureau . . . educational film ser- 
vice . . . forums. clinics. institutes . . 
package libraries . . . conferences and 


workshops. 


r@u. ss 


e 926 in campus evening classes e Over 600 in State Speech Festivals 


2 1172 in extension classes e Over 10.000 in State Music Festivals 


e 1729 in home-study courses e Many groups and individuals 


e 1274 in the Northern Center 


in a variety of ways 


The University offers its services to all citizens of the Commonwealth. regardless of age. previous 
training. or location. who feel the need for help from their State University. 


For further information about any of the services listed above. wr 
Education, Frazee Hall, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


ite to: The Dean. College of Adult and Extension 


Second Semester — Feb. 4 - June 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of 


LEXINGTON 


Kentucky 





